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K ENNETHStarr, 
the investigator 
who brought 
America- tothe 
third presiden- 
tial Impeach- 
ment proceeding in' its his- 
tory, last night fought to 
defend his 

Bill Clinton before a bitterly 
divided amg r ^wiwwi com- 
mittee in Washington. 

As Republicans and Demo- 
crats traded bad-tempered po- 
litical Insults, Mr Starr, the 
independent ooonsel. charged, 
that Mr Clinton “misused his i 
authority and power" and 
broke the law by lying about 
his affair with the fanner 


Martin Kettle in Washington 

on the bitter battle unfolding at 
arrhistoric impeachment hearing 



Kenneth Starr testifying yesterday. He alleged President Clinton *01180864 his power* 


White House totem Monica 

Lewinsky. ' . .... . 

Protesting his faith in "toe 
sanctity — yes — the sanctity 
of the judicial proces s" , Mr 
Starr told the House of Repre- 
sentatives judiciary commit- 
tee in. a 132 -mlnute address 
that Mr Clhrhm engaged In 
“an unlawful effort to thwart 
the judicial process*'. 

“The evidence suggests that 
fee president repeatedly used 
the machinery and the pow- 
ers.of his ofllce to conceal his 
relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky from the American 
people, from the judicial pro- 
cess to the Jones case, and 
hum tiie grand jury.” 


.The voters in this month's 
mid-term elections might 
have made Mr Clinton’s even- 
tual Impeachment politically 
unlikely, but. Mr Starr de- 
fended the legal propriety of 
his controversial inquiry 
without a hint of apology dur- 
in g a c alm but dramatic pre- 
sentation to the committee. 

'It was our duty to be me- 
ticulous, to be carefbL We 
were. And to the process we 
uncovered substantial and 
credible evidence of serious 
legal wrongdoing by the pres- 
ident," he told the committee. 

In a packed room on Capitol 

Bill and with national 
American television net- 


works -relaying every word to 
tiie world outside, the bespec- 
tacled Mr Starr sat quietly as 
the political battle raged 
around him at the start of the 
historic session. 

The senior Democrat on the 
Impeachment committee. 
Congressman John Conyers, 
accused Mr Starr of being "a 
federally paid sex policeman 
spending millions of dollars 
to trap an unfaithful spouse”. 

“The bearing today is not a 
trial, nor is it White House 
versus Ken Starr, or Republi- 
can versus Democrat,” in- 
quiry chairman Henry Hyde 
retorted. “Rather, the hearing ! 
today is another step in our | 


attempt to carry out our con- 
stitutional duty.” 

When Mr Starr was finally 
called to speak, be stood and 
took the oath before detailing 
in m e asured tones for more 
than two hours why he 
thought that Mr Clinton 
should be the first president 
to be voted out of office by the 
Congress. 

“The president had taken 
an oath to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” Mr Starr said. “By 
making false statements 
under oath, the president, the 
chief executive of our nation, 
failed to adhere to that oath 
and to his presidential oath to 


faith f ully execute the laws." 

With Mr Clinton on a visit 
to Japan, his lawyers sat at 
one side of the committee 
c hamb er taking notes before 
getting their chance to con- 
front their bid adversary in 
public for the first time. Mr 
Starr was due to face 30 min- 
utes of questioning from 
David Kendall, the presi- 
dent's private lawyer, later in 
the day. A Democratic move 
to extend Mr Kendall’s ques- 
tioning from 30 to 120 minutes 
was defeated by 21-16 votes at 
the start or the session. 

As Mr Starr finished his 
testimony, the White House’s 
recently appointed chief anti- 


impeachment strategist, Greg 
Craig, denounced the process 
as “profoundly unfair to the 
president”. 

“There was nothing new in 
Mr Starr’s two-hour presenta- 
tion,” Mr Craig said. “He of- 
fered no new evidence, no 
new information and no new 
explanations of his tactics.” 

Mr Starr did announce for 
the first time yesterday, how- 
ever, that he had cleared Mr 
Clinton of any possible 
charges arising from his in- 
vestigations into the firing of 
staff at the White House 
travel office and into the mis- 
use of FBI files. 

In his testimony, which 


ranged widely across the 
Whitewater, Travelgate and 
Fflegate issues, as well as the 
Lewinsky question, Mr Starr 
strongly defended his much 
criticised investigation, and 
acknowledged the pressures. 

The Lewinsky investigation 
“caused all of us considerable 
dismay*’, he said. 

"On at least six different oc- 
casions the president bad to 
make a decision," Mr Starr 
said. “He could choose truth 
or he could choose deception. 
On all six occasions, the pres- 
ident chose deception.” 
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Hague rebuffs truce 
in battle over PR lists 


Mctaal White 
PoMM Editor 


T HE Goveromebt is not 
prepared to risk re-ln- 
troducina its Euro-elec- 


■ traducing its Euroelec- 
tions bm when fee new ses- 
sion ofP&rliament starts next 
week tinless- it gets copper- 
bottomed guarantees Cram the 
Conservatives, it emerged 
last night 

William Hague is refttstog 
to give - any support unless 
Labour gives way on the so- 
called closed list of candi- 
dates. It is becoming a crucial 
test of will far both leados. 

Without assurances, minis- 
ters will either have to 
outmanoeuvre . the Lords by- 
cunning use of parliamentary 
rales or watch as the peers fil- 
ibuster the bill in a rehearsal 
of what dlehards plan to do to 
the bill to abolish their inher- 


Anned with fee 87-yearoki 
powers of the Parliament Acts 
which now limit Lords delay- 
ing tactics to one year, the 
Government is bound to win 
in the end — on Europe and. 
by late 2000, on Lords reform 
as welL But the price could be 
very high, wrecking the Gov- 
ernment's legislative plans if 
Mr Hague should dig in. 

As : the 19 month session 


dosed in acrimony last night; 
Nfr Hague startled some Tory 
peered saying he would ‘toot 
cooperate or ac quiesce in 
any. way” wife Labour de- 
mands for assurances that the 
Opposition would not block 
.fee European Parliamentary 
Elections Bill a gain by insist- 
ing — as It has five times — 
on an “open list” ballot paper. 
Utader an open list, voters 
chose between candidates, , 
and under a closed list, be- 1 
tween parties. 

That seemed to contradict 
the tone adopted by Viscount 
Cranbome, Tory Leader of the 
T-rmrin Labour Sfnd T.ih TVm 
peers said Lewd Cranbome 
had been overruled by “the 
boys in the Commons” in the- 
search for a winning issue. ’ 
Tony Blair and cabinet col- 
leagues warned that, if they 

could not get the bill by mid- 

January, it would .be too late 
to do the pr ep a ratory work to 
introduce the regional form of 
proportional representation 
for tire Euro-elections on June 
9. First-past-the-post would 
stay-in place. - 
“If they play feat game we 
have got to go back, to the old 
system. They can use - fee 
Tory majority they have got 
in the House of Lords to scup- 
per us and feat is what they 
have done,” Mr Blair said. 


When the bin ran out of 
time on Wednesday night 
after a protracted game of 
ping.pang betwedgr Lords and 
Commons, both sides yester- 
day accused each other of 
being dishonest and divided. 
Each said the ball is now in 
the other’s court - 

Faddy Ashdown, the Lib- 
eral Democrat leader, who 
b»g staked p olitical on 

winning PR from Mr Blair, 
joined Labour in. attacking 
fee "abuse" of hereditary vot-. 
big powers, 

Mr Hague insisted that 
Labour’s choice of the dosed 
list system was “wrong and 
undemocratic”. “That has 
never been the way we have 
done things in this country,” 
hesaid. 

A parliamentary poker 
gnmo under bizarre rnles Is 
now unavoidable. The Parlia- 
ment Acts allow Labour to re- 
introduce the same bill a year 
after it was given. its initial 
Commons second reading, ef- 
fectively on November 26. But 
it can became law only when 
the Lords throw it out or 
when impasse over amend- 
ments Is 1 reached and the ses- 
sion ends. 


Janfne Qlbson 
Me di a C o rre s pondent 
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I TV executives rejoiced last 
night as they were given 
the go-ahead to axe News at 
Ten. despite overwhelming 
political and public opposi- 
tion. 

The Independent Television 
Commission, the industry's 
regulator, sanctioned fee cre- 
ation of. two replacement 
news bulletins at 6J0pm and 
11pm yesterday after a hard- 
fought debate. 

The ITC chairman, Sir 
Robin Biggam. is said to have 
wanted a unanimous deci- 
sion, but coold only achieve a 
7-8 majority among fee ID 
members of the ITC council. 

No date has been set for the 
change-over, but it is ex- 
pected to be early next year, 
rrv has had a 10 pm news bul- 
letin for 31 years. 

In giving “qualified ap- 
proval" to ITVs plans, the 
ITC laid down four conditions 
covering the range and qual- 
ity of programmes to fill fee 
new slots. 

Significantly, the ITC has 
insisted on a regular “head- 
line service” to be placed in a 
commercial break near to 
lOjan. This was seen by indus- 
try tedders to be a concilia- 
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tory gesture to fee politicians 
who protested against the 
move, arguing that 10pm is 
the test time to report late- 
breaking political stories. 

Both the Prime Minister 
and the Culture Secretary, 
Chris Smith, hud expressed 
personal opposition to the 
move, and the Commons 
select committee issued a 
damning report on the pro- 
posed Changes. However, the 
ITC said that though fee poli- 
ticians had “a legitimate con- 
cern”, ITV deserved a chance 
to put its proposals to the test I 


ever they say. Nothing mat- 
ters but money and ratings.” 

The ITC received an excep- 
tional response from viewers 
during its public consultation 
period. Of the 1,806 letters 
received by fee commission, 
82 per cent were against fee 
move. 

Independent research by 
MORI and the Barb television 
ratines research panel also 
found a lack of support The 
turn to page 8. column 7 
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Tobacco will kill 1 in 3 Chinese men 


Sarah Boseley on studies which 
show the full and ‘catastrophic’ 
impact of cigarettes on the 
world’s largest developing nation 


A THIRD of all the 
young men in 
China will eventu- 
ally die of smoldng- 
related diseases, 
scientists said yesterday, de- 
scribing what they called the 
catastrophic results of an epi- 
demic sweeping the country. 

The results of the biggest 
ever study of the effects of ; 
tobacco, by British, Chinese 
and American scientists, sug- 
gest that cigarettes will kill 
100 milli on Chinese men now 
aged under 29. Half of them 
will die in middle-age. 

The results of two studies, 
one looking at l million 
deaths that have already oc- 
curred and the other at future 
trends, were released yester- 
day In Beijing and London 
and published in the British 
Medical Journal. 

This weekend, the director 
general of the World Health 
Organisation. Gro Harlem 
Brundtland. will discuss the 
figures with the Chinese 
government- 

But to reverse the slide into 
tobacco-related death and dis- 
ease. a huge amount of public 
education will be needed. A 
recent study showed that two 
thirds of the Chinese thought 
cigarettes caused no harm or 
very little. The chances of 
changing attitudes fast are 
not good. "It will take the Chi- 
nese government some years 
before the figures become as 
real to them as they are to the 
British government,” said 
Richard Peto, the Oxford Uni- 


versity epidemiologist who 
was one of the study authors. 

China in the 1 990s is at the 
same stage in Its tobacco epi- 
demic as the United States in 
the 1950s and appears to be 
following the same pattern. 
Average daily consumption 
in the US rose from one La 
1910 to four in 1330 to 10 in 
1950, where it stabilised for 30 
years, until the dangers 
started to be fully 
appreciated. 

Just as is now predicted for 
China, deaths from smoking- 
related diseases went up from 
12 per cent in the 1950s to 33 
per cent in the 1990s. 

This "catastrophic epi- 
demic” was home-grown in 
its beginnings. Professor Peto 
said. "Mao Zedong's slogan 
was food, shelter and ciga- 
rettes for everybody 1 .” West- 
ern tobacco companies are 
trying hard to get into the 
market, but they have only 10 
per cent at the moment. 

Alan Lopez, acting chief of 
the WHO’s epidemiology anti 
burden of disease unit, said a 
law against advertising ciga- 
rettes on radio or television 
was not always strictly ob- 
served. "Formula One has 
asked for special permis- 
sion." he said, "and the gov- 
ernment said OK. As of next I 
March, all the television 
screens will be Oiled with cig- 
arette packaging running 
around race tracks.” 

Dr Lopez said 1 milli on Chi- 
nese a year were expected to 
die by 2005. 2 milli on a year 






Gro Harlem Brun dtlan d: Tessa Jowell: ‘figures show 

will speak for the WHO die disastrous consequences’ 


by 2025 and 3 million a year 
by 2050 if people continued to 
smoke as they were now. 

The damage done is worst 
in those who start young, and 
two thirds of Chinese men 
begin smoking under the age 

of 25. Dr Lopez said cessation 

rates in the country were ex- 
tremely low. Preventing chil- 
dren from starting was not 
enough, because It would not 
stop the deaths of those smok- 
ing now. 

The one bright spot. Prof 
Peto said, was that smoking 
among women appeared to 
have decreased. Many were 
dying as a result of 10 per 
cent of women taking It up in 
1950. but now only l per cent 
of women became smokers. 

Researchers from the Chi- 
nese Academy of Preventive 
Medicine, the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Medical Sciences. 
Oxford University and Cor- 
nell University in the US car- 
ried out the study, which is 
! unique in focusing on the ef- 
j feet of tobacco on an entire 
developing nation. Interviews 
with the families of 1 million 
people who died were carried 
out by more than 500 field- 
workers in 24 major cities 
and 74 rural counties. 

The study sought out a 
quarter of a milli on men over 
the age of 40. who were inter- 
viewed and medically tested 
and who will be monitored for 
decades, tracing the develop- 
ment of the epidemic. 

Scientists were surprised to 
find that the diseases induced 
by tobacco were not exactly 
the same as those that kill in 
Britain, where lung cancer 
and heart attacks are most 
co mmo n. Only 15 per cent 
died of hmg cancer in China, 
while 45 per cent died from 
chronic lung disease and 5 to 
8 per cent of each of oesopha- 
geal cancer, stomach cancer, 
Uver cancer, stroke, heart dis- 
ease and tuberculosis. It ap- 
pears that smoking in China 
increases those diseases 
which are already common 

Tessa JoneU, the Minister 
for Public Health, said the 
figures "graphically illustrate 
the disastrous consequences 
of s moking ". 

Clive Bates, of Action on 
Smoking and Health, accused 
British American Tobacco of 
frying to keep the Chinese in 
ignorance of the risks of 
smoking. The job description 
for a medical post in China 
that BAT sought to fill two 
years ago stated that respons- 
ibilities included "portraying 
the company view on smok- 
ing and health to key audi- 
ences in China”. 
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are trying 
hard to get 
into 

the market, 
but have only 
10 per cent. 
The damage 
done is worst 
in those who 
start young, 
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begin at 
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The count 


Chin es« cigarette 
consumption: 1950s, 100 
billion; 1 980. 500 billion; 
Now, 1,800 billion 


Consumption per man: 

1952,1; 1972,4; 1992. 10 


Starting ages Two thirds 
of Chinese men start 
smoking before age 25 


Tobacco-related deaths 
In 1990s 600.000 (of whom 
300,000 ware ages 35-69); 
12 per cent of all male 
deaths; 3 per oent of all 
female deaths. 


Card players in Beijing, gambling with cigarettes, pay no heed to a smoking restriction 


Expected deaths per 
year from tobacco: 

800,000 in 2000 ; 1 million in 
2010; 2 million In 2025; 
PHOTOGRAPH; chen-min chung 3 million in 2050. 


Discovery of Plath’s forgotten 
teenage poems dismays friends 


Hooligans face stay-at-home ban 


Rovy Canoll 


T HE literary world was 
stunned last night 
after the discovery of 
three forgotten Sylvia 
Platb poems revealed both 
sexual disgust and technical 
immaturity, providing an em- 
barrassing footnote to her leg- 
acy as one of the century’s 
greatest poets. 

According to her friends, 
the untitled works were so 
bad they should never have 
seen the light of day. despite 
their potential Insights into 
her troubled marriage to the 
late Poet Laureate, Ted 
Hughes. 

They are thought to have 
been composed In the late 
1940s. when Plnth was a teen- 
ager in Massachusetts. 

The discovery was made by 
Rick Gekoski. a London-based 
book dealer, on a shelf In a 
New York bookshop last 
montb. 

The six-page pamphlet was 
one of a batch of 100 pub- 
lished In Paris In 1975. The 
copy he found included the 
original manuscript of the 
second of the three poems, 
handwritten on school exer- 
cise paper. 

Trots Poemes Inedits. pub- j 
fished by JJ Dufour, sank 
without trace. It does not ap- 
pear on any bibliography and 
was missed by scholars com- 
piling Plnth collections, said 
Mr Gekoski. 

He suspects most of the 
batch was pulped after flop- 
ping with a French public un- 
impressed by Mr Dufour’s In- 
troduction, hailing their 
documentary value. 

Mr Gekoski, who owns R A 
Gekoski Rare Books and 
Manuscripts in Bloomsbury, 
central London, has sold the 
pamphlet for £5,750 to a pri- 
vate buyer, who will keep it 
in Britain. 

A dealer in Hath manu- 
scripts for 15 years, he said 
the handwriting and style, 
though adolescent, was un- 
mistakably that of the woman 
who went on to worldwide ac- 


claim before committing sui- 
cide in 1963, aged 31. 

He said of the poem shown 
on the right: "1 don’t think 
anyone would rate it as a 
great poem, but it has a raw 
power. It's at a pitch and in- 
tensity in its treatment of sex- 
uality that I haven’t seen in 
any of her other poems. Any- 
one who wrote this was 
capable of great poetry." 

However, friends of Plath 
were horrified that the vis- 
ceral treatment of sex and 
reproduction — such as dis- 
solving into a •'w a rm per- 
fumed puddle” and “soft i 
brown feces hardening on the 1 
diapers" — would damage her 
reputation. 

David Sexton, a literary 
critic, said he was sure Ted I 
Hughes would have wanted 
the poem suppressed. 

Ai Alvarez, the poet and 
author who helped launch 
Plath’s career, said: “I can see 
why she would never have 
dreamed of publishing it It's 
just adolescent poetry and 
nothing like as good as other 
poets’ Juvenilia. 

"What is Interesting about 
it is that at this early point 
she was as un talented as any 
other adolescent poet. It just 
shows that from tiny acorns 
mighty oaks grow. She went 
on to become one of the great- 
est writers of this century so 
she’d be appalled that this has 
been published." 

Jacqueline Rose, author of 
The Haunting of Sylvia Plath, 
said she bad never heard of 
the works. ‘T can’t wait to 
read it but l won’t comment 
until then." 

Blake Morrison, the poet, 
said: “It’s not one of her ma- 
turer works, but there are 
things about it that are Plath- 
Uke, the physicality of it the 
femaleness of it. Going from 
seduction to diapers — that’s 
something like Plath, but it 
doesn't have the coherence of 
her later works." 

The publishers Faber and 
Faber, representatives of 
Plath’s estate, said it was un- 
aware of the poems but would 
examine them for copyright 


Race abuse on terraces targeted in 
tough assault on football violence 


Untitled 

by Sylvia Rath 


Lucy Ward 

PoOtical Correspondent 


1 lean outward to the sky * ; - 

And should tumble in if I 

Were not held here cleverly • ; :• 

By the threads of my identity -v - 

The sweet sickish female odor. 

Behind the dim bSnds of a scented 
Boudoir — the pate orange fight 
Slow, careful grace— -the seduction ' .. ’-j' '. ' 

The obsession and the melting . - 
watery desire rewofvain montly (sic) cycles 
Painted smBes and languid ffps • 

Smoky eyes, and white flesh. ' Whar Is • 

There but fatty tissue, mllklrom lyrnph, ’ . .. 

and fat on breast and thigh, and than . . 
inside, the twisted snake of dvapfes. 

The nerve-woven tissue of the uterus, ; : /i ; 

Receptive always, ffiling With the active . 

fluid of an oppe^ng passlcj\.and after 
TTie moment the hypnotic doze of ; . ' 
remembering always, and bending, *' 
relaxing at the edges. Passive fhitts of : . ■ 

a faded emotion fester and grow big ' 
within the abdomen. And she dissolves 
Into a warm perfumed puddte. No music 
as sweet as the shrill twittering of . - . r; 

Tire baby carriage, and the fgmfUa' 

smetf of soft brown feces hardening an - 

The diapers. Howswfftone trarsfers '. 

one’s ego tothe child, and soothed V 

by hopes and vicarious dreams, 

sinks wfijingiy into the decay of the - s ' ' 

body, the eventual passage of the . ‘ - V 0 ' - 

flesh to soil, and the tSantegratlon ^ ' r- 

of the mirK^ the gteieis^ fnaddicM^*-^ • 

all one was. So I teu$i to see the- • 

pure white gown, the go&ten band, when > ‘ 

I see the red fights of the cars, stopped;. V / m m> 
along the nightroki. and iii the furtive:" : 

darkness — ^rips,thinand pafe,ijffaria 
devouring, meet and drink in ihe -' ; 4 v'' ; r ; 

Wind fire. CUttt© sec orEpan 9 dut • . -s'. r V 


K NOWN football hooli- 
gans will be barred 
from travelling to 
matches abroad even if they 
have never been convicted in 
the courts, under a crack- 
down on hooliganism to be 
unveiled next week by the 
Government 

The package of measures, 
which will include steps to 
curb racist abuse on the ter- 
races, is being billed as the 
I Government's toughest assault 
! yet on hooliganism and other 
football-related offences. 

The proposals, to be pub- 
I lished next Friday in a con- 
sultation document, will tar- 
get not only hooligans but 
touts selling tickets on the 


black market and tens chant- 
ing racist slogans. 

Race abuse will be made a 
criminal offence, and steeper ; 
fines and tougher exclusion i 
orders will be used to bar 
known troublemakers from 
matches in Britain. 

The Home Office has drawn 
up the package in the wake of 
trouble in the summer at the 
World Cup. 

English Sans made head- 
lines when they were In- 
volved in running battles 
with the French police and 
opposing supporters. 

There have been cans for 
tougher .action against soccer 
hooligans by the independent 
Football Task Force, headed 
by former Conservative min- 
ister David Mellor. 

Jack Straw, the Home Sec- 
retary, announced this year 







Jack Straw: Home Office 
plans far-reaching reforms 


that the Government in- 
tended to come down hard on 
troublemakers to safeguard 
the interests of ordinary fans. 

European ministers met in 
Mr Straw's Blackburn con- 


stituency last February and 
examined ways to improve 
and co-ordinate international 
efforts to tackle football 
violence. 

Home Office sources said 
last night that ministers be- 
lieved Britain’s current legis- 
lation was flawed and inade- 
quate. They were promising 
“very tough, far-reaching 
reforms*’. 

The Government is also 
keen to be seen doing every- 
thing possible to reduce trou- 
ble at* football grounds to 
boost Britain’s chances of 
holding a major tournament. 
Ministers hope to have the 
measures in place in Hmo for 
the Euro 2000 tournament, 
being held in Belgium nt yj 
Holland. 

Although the Government 
Is not expected to include the 
legislation in the Queen's 
Speech on Tuesday, ministers 
hope to use a private mem- 
bers' bill to push through the 
key changes. 


Comic struggle against the odds 


Review 


Michael Billington 


UttSe Malcolm And HEs 

Struggle Against The 

E imuc h s 

Hampstead Theatre 


1 * fHO would you cast as 
If 1/ a lonely paranoid fan- 

■ V tasist who has diffi- 
culties with girls? The charis- 
matic Ewan McGregor would 
not instantly leap to mind. 
But, althou gh cast against 
type, he acquits himself ex- 
i tremaly well in Denis Law-' 
son’s swift, sharply edit- 
ed revival of David HaHiweU's 
1*5 play. 

The first thing to say is that 
Halliwefl’s work, though very 
much of its period, stands the 
test of time. 

Its hero Is a sacked Hud- 
dersfield art school student. 


Malcolm Scrawdyke, who 
plots fiendish revenge. He 
forms, with the help of three 
disciples, the Party of Dy- 
namic Erection to stage a 
putsch against his former 

principal and to wage war on 

all intellectual eunuchs. But. 
after the beating up of a girl 
who vainly seeks to help him, 
he Is exposed as little more 
than a sad bedsit Hitler. 

The success ofthe play lies 
in its comic parody of any tin- 

pot fascist movement First a 

leader emerges who attracts a 
group of tame acolytes. Then 
comes the expulsion of one of 
the party as a demonstration 

of personal power. 

That is inevitably followed 
by an act of gratuitous vio- 
lence which reveals the level 
of panic and fear. 

Mixing elements from The 
Trial, Lord of the Flies and 
Billy Liar. Halliwell shows a 
lunatic game gradually ac- 
quiring a deadly reality. 

The obvious weakness is 


that we see through Scraw- 
dyke long before anyone else. 
He even, in the process of ex- 
pelling foe amiably harmless 
Nipple, accuses him of para- 
noia: delusions of grandeur, 
persecution mania and sur- 
render to fantasy. 

He 1$ all too clearly spelling 
out his own disease; and one 
wonders why none of his com- 
panions, however seduced by 
his rhetoric, gets the point 

But in Denis Lawson's pro- 
duction the piece cracks along 
as such pace that one's doubts 
are suspended. And, even if U 
is difficult to accept McGregor 
as aman reduced to virginal 

gauebeness In the presence of 
the girl who invades his patch, 
he gives a commanding 
performance. 

With, his scrawny beard and 
military greatcoat, he looks 
like a would-be student Napo- 
leon. He also conveys the dif- 
ference between the bullying 
public figure and the man who 

crumbles into nothi n gn e ss in 


his own company. It is a per- 
formance that proves conclu- 
sively McGregor can bold a 
stage. 

He is strongly supported. 
Sean Gilder as the fentasy 
novelist Nipple marvellously 
suggests the kind of toothlly 
genial figure who lives In the 
world of his dreams. Nicolas 
Tennant is equally good as a 
nervous nonentity attracted 
by the charisma of the suppos- 
edly strong leader. 

Joe Duttise and Lou Gish 
are spot on as, respectively, 
the seemingly loyal but ulti- 
mately treacherous s id ekick 
and the commonsensical girl 
who sees through Malcolm’s 
pretensions. 

if the play makes for a good 
evening it is because it pins 
down foe bedsit revolutions cf 
much of 1960s student life and 
accurately shows how dreams 
cf power spring from emo- 
tional deprivation. 

1 Tits review appeared in 
some editions yesterday 
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Bhmmbol Adulyadej: has 
been on tbrone for 52 years 


To the- Thai 
king, Jodie 
Foster is 
persona non 
grata, even if 
she is a big 
Hollywood 
player. 

Dan Glaister 
reports 



Jodie Foster: £9 million 
fee for governess role ' 



and ire: how 
Jodie proved a royal 
pain in Thailand 


J ODIE Foster Is one of 
the richest, most power- 
ful women - in Holly- 
wood, commanding 
multi-million dollar flees, able 
to make or break a movie as 
producer and star. Bhmmbol 
Adulyadej, the current king 
of Thailand, is the world's 
longest reigning monarch, on 
the throne for 52 years. 

Now. the two have rianhwi 
with Foster backing down. 
The remake of The King And 
L for. which she will receive 
£9 million, will be shot in Ma- 
laysia Instead of Thailand. 

"The simple truth is that 
time has run out,” said a 
statement from 20th Century 
Fox, the studio behind the 

film . 

Citing “excessive bureau- 
cracy and political red-tape” 
the studio added, "This deci- 
sion to move production was 
not made with any disrespect 
or outrage.” 

Nevertheless, the film-mak- 
ers would have been aware 
that the film may have fallen 
foul of a law under which 
open criticism or disparage- 
ment of the royal family is 
punishable" by seven years’ 
imprisonment. 

The --.film may also have 
proved - uncomfortable view- 
ing in. Thai cinemas, where 
audiences stand for the 
national anthem before every 
screening. 

Thtproblems facing Anna 
Anri The King come in the 
wake of the troubled British 
.adaptation of Atas^adai ad’s 
cult-novel The Beach, star- 
ring Leonardo DiCaprio: j 
The Beach' has been put on 
hold indefinitely by focal Ban- 
estry officials concerned 


about plans- to dig tip- and 
widen a beach on the island of 
Kho Phi Phi Leh. 

Anna And -The King , how- 
ever, has run into cultural 
problems with the Thai Film 
Board, which has twice 
turned down scripts for foe 
project . 

“We will look at their Anal 
script if they want to try 
again,” said Thipawadee 
Maenyart, a board official. 
“Our duty is to correct what 
is inaccurate.” 

The story of foe Victorian 
governess hired to teach King 
Mongkut’s 67 children is 
based on The Rn glteh Govern- 


On home ground 
Mongkut is revered 
as an enlightened 
monarch with a 
love of learning 


ess At The Siamese Court, the 
memoirs of Anna Leonowens, 
written in 1870. Many Thais 
feel that Leonowens’ memoirs 
portray Mongkut as a brutal 
buffoon rather than as a lin- 
guist and Buddhist scholar. 

Mongkut, also known as 
Rama IV, and the grandfofoer 
of foe present king, is revered 
locally as an enlightened, 
monarch with a love of learn- 
ing, who lived . as a monk for 



It Is Self that ‘Leonowens ex- 
aggerated her . memoirs to 
giro bendf & een^al place in 
foe Siame^courtandihaUn 


reality foe king probably met 
her only once. 

Though the 1946 film has 
been screened in Thailand, 
foe 1956 film based on the 
Broadway musical, starring 
Yul Brynner, was banned. An 
animated version, based on 

foe mineral, with Miranda 

Richardson providing the 
voice of Anna, is due out in 
foe spring: 

Sulak Sivaraksa, a Thai 
social critic twice acquitted of 
insulting the monarchy, said 
that the Him board had 
wasted a historic chance to 
get inside foe project and at- 
tempt .to Influence its 
accuracy. 

“A movie is a movie,” he 
said- “Even stories you have 
read in history books are not 
all correct You have to use 
your intelligence to judge if 
you win believe the writers.” 

The film's local co-ordina- 
tor, Suphinda Chakraphand, 
said: “The original was terri- 
ble. for the image of the king 
— it was a mockery. In fact, 
he was a very learned, pious 
man who was also very scien- 
tifically minded and guided 
the country through many 
difficult problems at. a time 
foe British and French were 
threatening. The new film 
will be more serious.” 

Fox's statement insisted 
that this time the trim makers 
wanted to portray Mongkut in 
a more historically accurate 
light. “The history depicted 
in Anna And The ffihg was 
due for a fresher and. more 
honest interpretation,” said 
the studio’s statement, adding 
that it still intends to make 
foe film “with foe care and 
respect it deserves." 



King Mongkut . . . ‘mocked* by the characterisations of Rex Harrison and Yul Brynner 

Courtly reels 



□ Anna And The King 
Of Siam [toft] 

Made: 1946 

Director John Cromwell 
Starring: Irene Dunne, Rex Ham- 
son, Linda Darnell 

Lavish and sumptuous, a light 
version of the true story. 

□ The King And I 
(below left) 

Made: 1956 
Director Walter Lang 
Starring: Deborah Kerr, Yul 
Brynner, Rita Moreno 

Spectacular version of the Rog- 
ers and Hammerstein Broadway 
musical. Songs include Hello 
Young Lovers and Getting To 
Know You. Brynner wins an 
Oscar for his role. 

□ Anna And The King 

Made: 1998/99 
Director: Andy Tennant 
Starring: Jodie Foster and Chow 
Yun-fat 

No tunes in this 1 fresher and 
more honest Interpretation” 
which will now be shot on loca- 
tion — in Malaysia. 




The story that provoked 
Prince Charles' anger and 
the Mirror’s counter-claim 
about news management 


Stuart NDUar 


wmmBE 

■ last 
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Prince of Wales was 
last night locked in an 
extraordinary war of 
words with the editor of foe 
Mirror newspaper over a 
: front-page story w.hlch 
i claimed St James's Palace 
. bad ordered a “news black- 
out" on a sports InjuryPrince 
Harry suffered at scbooL 
In a letter written on behalf 
■of Prince Charles, his private 
secretary, Stephen Lamport, 
asked the editor, Piers Mor- 
gan. to apologise publicly to 
Prince Harry for the way the 
article sensationalised a 
minor injury — the third 
“trivial and Intrusive*: story 
about him since he started at 
Eton two months ago. But- in 


his reply last night, Mr Mor- 
gan accused St James’s Pal- 
ace of mnnwting a thinly dis- 
guised attempt to bully and 
censor foe press. 

The row has caused con- 
sternation among senior exec- 
utives on rival papers, who 
decided not to run the story 
despite disagreeing with 
Prince Charles’ insistence it 
was not in the public interest 

They believe that St 
James's Palace ahnnid take a 
more realistic approach to 
such •■harmless” stories, 
allowing them to be published 
in less sensational terms. 

But they also warn that in 
foe absence of tough action, 
such as a complaint to foe 
Press Complaints Commis- 
sion, the Mirror will continue 
to print stories about the 


princes which may breach the 
undertaking marfe after foe 
death of their mother. 

Under foe headline, Harry’s 
had an accident bat we’re not 
allowed to tell you, foe Mirror 
claimed yesterday that the 
public had a right to know if 
“an heir to the throne is in- 
volved In any accident, how- 
ever small.” Alongside a copy 
of a letter from Prince 
Charles’ press officer, with 
some words blacked out, it 
said the attempt by St James’s 
Palace to suppress the story 
was a “nonsensical farce.” 

In his letter to Mr Morgan, 
Mr Lamport wrote: “Despite 
your argument that the pub- 
lic has a right to know about 
the health of Prince Harry, I 
can assure you that there was 
absolutely no public interest 


whatever in foe very minor 
bruising which Harry sus- 
tained — of the kind which 
can happen to children up 
and down the country on the 
playing field... 

“Yet you sensationalise 
them to an extent which 
makes it very difficult for 
Prince Harry to have a nor- 
mal life at his school. 

“It seems to me that this 
breaches completely the 
spirit and substance of the 
und ert akin g made by all the 
country’s newspapers to 
allow Prince William and 
Prince Harry the privacy they 
need in which to grow up." 

Last night, Mr Morgan 
refused to back down. Deny- 
ing his paper had carried any 
intrusive stories about foe 
princes, he claimed Mr Lam- 


port’s letter was a further at- 
tempt by the palace to "have 
its cake and eat it”. 

He continued: “How do you 
think William and Harry felt 
about the material contained 
in Penny Junoris book about 
their mother — and fed to 
them by your own staff? The 
truth is that you wish to con- 
trol everything the media 
writes about foe people you 
work for.” 

Mr Morgan also claimed 
that most of the stories the 
palace complained about had 
been provided by sources 
close to the household of the 
Prince of Wales. 

A spokeswoman tor Prince 
Charles said last night that he 
was reviewing Mr Morgan's 
reponse before deciding what 
steps to take next. 


Lawyers 
pore over 
Shayler 
decision 


Richard Norton-Taytor 


T HE Government, 
stQl reeling from a 
French i court’s 
refusal to extradite 
foe former M15 offi- 
cer David Shayler. was last 
night closely studying foe Judg- 
ment The decision in effect 
says Britain’s attempt to prose- 
cute Mr Shayler for allegedly 
breaking the Official Secrets 
Act was politically motivated. 

Whitehall lawyers are con- 
sidering foe foil Implications 
of foe ruling, which says Mr 
Shayler’s disclosures were 
also political in nature. 

Though the Government is 
free to discuss whether an ap- 
peal should be lodged with 
the French supreme court, 
any decision will be up to the 
French prosecutors. 

In her six-page judgment 
published yesterday, Elisa- 
beth Ponroy, the French pre- 
siding judge, says that under 
French law disclosing infor- 
mation about public state 
bodies — including, in this 
case, ME and MI6 — Is 
political. 

She based her judgment on 
a 1957 extradition treaty be- 
tween Britain and France. A 
later agreement signed in 
1996, defines a “political’* act 
more narrowly but it Is not 
yet in force. 

Under a 1927 French law a 
political offence is considered 
to be anything that damages 
or attacks “in some way” foe 
functioning of public agen- 
cies. The judge also referred 
to the French penal code, 
which only outlaws the dis- 
closure of defence secrets that 
affect the “fundamental inter- 
ests’' of the state. 

Her dismissal of foe British 
Government’s case provoked 
particular dismay in White- 
hall since it insisted Mr Shay- 
ler’s revelations had already 
caused damage to national se- 
curity. Whitehall sources had 
said Mr Shayler’s disclosyres 
could put lives at risk. ■ 

Jack Straw, foe Home Sec- 
retary. said yesterday. “This 
prosecution was in no way po- 
litically motivated.” He was 
speaking an BBC Radio 4’s 


Today programme. Asked 
whether foe former MIS offi- 
cer would be jailed if he 
returned to Britain, he in- 
sisted that was a matter for 
“the prosecution authorities 
who are independent of foe 
home secretary”. 

It is understood Mr Shayler 
is not at foe moment planning 
to make further disclosures 
about what he learnt during 
his six-year career in ME. 

John Wadham, his lawyer 
and director of Liberty, foe 
civil liberties group, yester- 
day repeated his call for the 
Government to discuss foe 
case. Mr Shayler has repeat- 
edly said he wants to return 
to Britain. 

Tom King, the former Con- 
servative cabinet minister 
and chair man of the parlia- 
mentary Intelligence and Se- 
curity Committee, said the 
body had recently asked for 
more powers to make ME and 
MI6 more accountable. 

He criticised Mr Shayler 
and Richard Tomlinson, a for- 
mer M16 officer now living in 
Geneva, for going public “for 
money” and out of profes- 
sional disappointment One of 
the issues of the case was why 
"one or two people were ever 
recruited” to the services. 

Mr Tomlinson, who was 
jailed for six months last year 
for breaking the Official Se- 
crets Act, said today he hoped 
the ruling on Mr Shayler’s 
case would speed up a reform 
of the act and lead to im- 
proved accountability of the 
intelligence services. 

Speaking from Geneva on 
BBC television with his face 
blacked out he also attacked 
as “outdated” a government 
injunction preventing the 
media from Showing his face. 
“It’s all part of the myth of pro- 
longing the absolute impera- 
tive for total secrecy which 
they need to cover up their 

mj^anan gg PmpTTt, ** he calri 

He added: “There would 
never be any need for people to 
go public if there was a proper 
internal complaints procedure 
and if MI5 and MI6 were prop- 
erly accountable to the parlia- 
mentary committee.” 
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After 31 years on air, News At 
Ten heads for the last fade-out 


continued from page l 
ITC chief executive, Peter 
Rogers, summed up the com- 
mission’s attitude to its 
research findings. “A regula- 
tor is not just there to make a 
head-count It’s very difficult 
to know whether you want 
something until it's there.” 

ITV chief executive Richard 
Eyre welcomed foe decision. 
The new schedule, which 
win begin next year, is an 
exciting overhaul of ITVs 
prime-time.” 

The channel has promised a 
range of new programmes to 
fill the gap left by News at 
Ten- More drama, comedy, 
sport and documentaries are 
planned. 

ITV refused to be drawn 
yesterday on a date for the 
new-look schedule — but the 


changes are expected to take 
place early in 1999. 

ITN, the production com- 
pany behind News at Ten for 
31 years, reacted with some 
sadness to foe decision, al- 
though senior executives bad 
long ago accepted foe inevita- 
bility of the move. An ITN 
statement spoke of relief at 
foe end of “a period of uncer- 
tainty for all concerned”. 

The BBC ruled out moving 
its own bulletin to fill foe void 
at 10pm. Channel 5 would not 
comment on foe possibility of 
moving its 7pm news 
programme. 

Mr Eyre said:. “The news 
will still feature Trevor Mc- 
Donald, the ‘bongs' and 'And 
Finally . . .' Our intention is 
to make it the premier news 
programme of the day.” 
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Island tax havens 
face crackdown 


Afan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


B RITAIN’S offshore 
tax havens, which 
shelter more than 
£350 billion of as- 
sets belonging to 
the world's rich, are to face 
tough new measures against 
money laundering and tax 
evasion. 

The move follows a 10 
month government inquiry 
into the financial regulation 
of the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man which found 
that the battle against finan- 
cial crime was “not being con- 
vincingly won" by the crown 
dependencies. 

But the investigation by a 
retired senior Treasury offi- 
cer. Andrew Edwards, con- 
cludes that financial regula- 
tion in the islands is 
"generally good” and criti- 
cisms of secrecy, poor regula- 
tion and a reluctance to pur- 
sue criminals Is "wide of the 
mark”. 

Now the Government is to 
press the island authorities to 
set up specialist financial 
crime units, to end the so- 
called "Sark Lark" which 
masks ownership by using lo- 
cals as named directors, and 
to take a battery of other new 
measures including co-opera t- j 
ing fUlly with other countries 
in the pursuit of money laun- 
dering and financial 
Traudsters. 

But the Home Office in- 
quin' has stopped short of 
recommending full public dis- 
closure of company audited 
accounts, arguing that most 
are just "asset bolding vehi- 
cles'* rather than trading 


Cash and harry 

□ Jersey, Guernsey 
and the Isle of Man shel- 
ter £360 billion worth of 
offshore assets from 
around the world — 
mostly in tax-free com- 
pany accounts. 

□ There are 90,000 
companies registered 
on the Islands. The 575 
residents of the tiny 
island of Sark alone 
hold 15,000 “nominee” 
directorships between 
them. 

□ One third of the de- 


emerp rises and many compa- 
nies would move elsewhere if 
total disclosure was 
compulsory. 

The Edwards report con- 
firms the existence of offshore 
banking scams such as the 
"Sark Lark". It says that the 
575 residents of the tiny 
Island of Sark held around 
15.000 company directorships, 
many of them in name only to 
mask the true beneficial 
owners or "shadow 
directors". 

Three Sark residents were 
alone directors of between 
1,600 and 3,000 companies each. 
These “Sark Lark" directors 
meant the twwpanipg can en- 
sure secrecy and obtain tax- 
free status. The Edwards 
report says the practice is not 
confined to Sark but exists in 
all the crown dependencies. 

The official report says the 


positors at the Isle of 
Man branch of the 
crashed batik, BCCL, 
failed to come forward 
to claim compensation 
of up to £15,000 and in- 
stead preferred to keep 
their anonymity. 

□ Measures to crack 
down on money laun- 
dering and tax evasion 
include a whistle- 
blower’s hotline, 
specialist financial 
crime squads with extra 
officers and stronger 
company regulation. 


Islands have been so success- 
ful in building their financial 
services sector in the last 20 
years that they are now In the 
top division of world finance 
centres attracting investment 
from around the world. 

Some 90,000 companies are 
incorporated in the islands, 
more than half of which enjoy 
tax-exempt status, and many 
more "non-resident” firms 
are run from these offshore 
tax havens. 

Jersey. Guernsey and the 
Isle of Man have proved so 
successful as offshore tax ha- 
vens that the £350 billion held 
in island institutions repre- 
sents about 5 per cent of the 
wealth held offshore by the 
world’s “high net worth indi- 
viduals". Living standards in 

Jersey and Guernsey are at 
least 20 per cent higher than 
In. Britain. 


The islands refused to join 
the European Union and the 
consequent large scale invest- 
ment by many continental 
banks has led them to be 

dubbed "Offshore Europe". 

But while Mr Edwards says 
that “I have no doubt that 
most of the islands' business 
is perfectly legal", he con- 
cludes that it is “hard to 
judge" the extent of disrepu- 
I table business. 

He says there is evidence 
that the Islands are used as 
“staging posts" for money 
laundering operations, partic- 
ularly of drug traffickers, and 
that there is “a significant 
amount" of tax fraud and eva- 
sion involving a “small mi- 
nority of firms and 
practitioners"- 

Lord Williams, the Home 
Office minister. L will hold a 
series of meetings In January 
with the island authorities to 
draw up an action plan for 
putting the new measures 
into practice. They will in- 
clude the establishment of fi- 
nancial crime units with an 
extra 20 professional staff for 
each island. 

The Island authorities wel- 
comed the Edwards report, 
arguing that it was a vindica- 
tion of the hi gh standards of 
financial regulation already 
in operation. 

Peter Ferbraches. of Guern- 
sey’s advisory and finance 
committee, said measures 
were already in place which 
ensured the "Sark Lark" was 
ending. 

“The report is a wholesale 
vindication of the way the fi- 
nancial industry has been 
regulated over the past 20 
years. We think the report is 
very positive," he said. 
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Lethal cocktail . . .A handful of the ecstasy-type drags now on the market, some of which may be both legal and deadly 
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New ecstasy variants 
‘deadly* but still legal 


Dimcan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


N EW drugs, some of 
them 33 times stronger 
than ecstasy, have been 
responsible for three deaths 
this year, according to police. 
Some of the drugs, which they 
say are being marie by crime 1 
gangs, are still not illegal. 

The National Cr imin al in- 
telligence Service announced 1 
yesterday that they had evi- 
dence that cr iminals were di- 
versifying into a number of 
stronger derivatives of ec- I 
stasy. some of them with le- 
thal side effects. 

Two examples are are DOB, 
(4-hromo-2, 5 dimethoxy-am- 
phetamine) also known as 
Golden Eagle, and Flatliners 
(4MTA). 

DOB is said to be 33 times 
stronger than ecstasy. Flat- 
liners have been responsible 
for three deaths this year — 
in Derby. Plymouth and Sfaep- 
ton Mallet, according to NCIS. 

“We believe the diversifica- 
tion of the ecstasy market 
could lead to further fatali- 
ties," said Les Fiander of the 


NCIS drugs unit “Users, be- 
lieving they are taking ecstasy , 
could easily discover these tab- 
lets contain nothing more pow- 
erful than milk products. 

"On the other hand they 
could contain a lethal 
strength of ecstasy. All of 
these tablets look the same." 

He said many users did not 
know what they were buying, 
and fins was being exploited 
by drug manufacturers. Intel-, 
ligence also suggested that 
criminals who bad been in- 
volved in armed robbery and 
cocaine importation had now 
moved into the production of 
synthetic drugs. Seven drug 
laboratories were uncovered 
in Britain last year. 

"International co-operation 
and watertight legislation are 
the only effective means of 
deal in g with this problem,” 1 
said Mr Fiander. “We in the 
UK probably have the most , 
powerful legislation in place, I 
and NCIS supports the 
strengthening of this in an- 
ticipation of criminal activ- 
ity, not in reaction to it" 

The NCIS is now working 
with the Nordic countries, the 
Netherlands, Germany and 


Belgium to identify amphet- 
amine laboratories and distri- 
bution patterns. 

A Home Office spokes- 
woman said yesterday that 
consultations bad ***■" under- 
way since August on 36 ec- 
stasy-type drugs. The aim is to 
clarify and tighten legislation 
on new drugs as they are man- 
ufactured. Flatliners are not 

Hagciftori nc ille g al 

Gary Woolvett of Release, 
the drugs advice agency, said 
yesterday that until there was 
a proper system for testing 
synthetic drugs, there would 
be uncertainty about the dan- 
gers they posed. Release has 
not yet had any calls from 
users suffering problems 
from the new drugs, he said. 

The book Phikal by Alexan- 
der and Ann Shulgin, proba- 
bly the most exhaustive publi- 
cation on synthetic drugs, 
suggests that DOB at doses In 
the 60-90mg range can pro- 
duce feelings of anxiety, para- 
noid fantasies, flushing, pal- 
pitations and vomiting. It 
adds: “Any psychedelic ef- 
fects seem to have been 
blurred by the more obvious 
toxic actions of the drug." 


‘Spymaster’ was trailed, 
says Wilson’s press man 


David PsdBstor 


F ROM the paranoia 
gulch of the mid-1970s 
— aka 10 Downing 
Street — startling new evi- 
dence emerges about the 
bitter relations between 
Harold Wilson and his erst- 
while spymaster, Lord Wigg. 

Last week’s revelation in 
the Spectator by the jour- 
nalist Chapman Pincher 
was that wlgg believed he 
had been framed by Wilson 
on a kerb-crawling charge. 
Now Joe Haines, Wilson's 
press secretary, claims that 
the prime minister indi- 
rectly arranged for Wigg to 
be followed by a private de- 
tective — who discovered 
he had a mistress. 

At the centre of all Hite 
intrigue was Wilson’sde- 
sire to protect his private 
secretary. Lady Falfcender. 

Mr Haines rTafmv that 
Wilson wanted the dirt on 
Wigg to prevent him in- 
cluding in Ids autobiogra- 
phy uncomplimentary ma- 
terial about Falkeoder — 
especially her two lUegtti- 
mate children by a Daily 
Mail journalist. And he 
adds that Wigg obsessively 
believed, until his death in 
1983, that it was Falkeoder 
and not Wilson who set h ftm 
Up on the prostitute charge. 

George was made 
paymaster-general in Wil- 
son's first cabinet in 1964 
with the job of liaising with 
Mis. He was pushed aside 
three years on, partly be- 
cause of the acrimonious 
nvalry between him and 
FaDcender. After being en- 
nobled and made chairman 
of the Tote. “Wigg kept his 
suence about every thing 
tor a very long time. Then, 



Lady Falkender: Wilson had 
tried to guard her privacy 

in the summer of 1974. 
word reached Wilson that 
he had written an autobiog- 
raphy and that part of it 
was devoted to an excoriat- 
ing criticism of Lady Fal- 
kender”, Haynes says. To 
stop Wigg and bis likely 
revelation of government 
secrets, Haynes says Wil- 
son told him that he had 
asked John Silkln, the min - 
ister of planning, to investi- 
gate Wlgg’s life. 

fflDdn’s private eye “fol- 
lowed Wigg one everting to 
a one bedroom flat in Lon- 
don occupied by a woman. 
Wigg re-emerged the next 
Morning". There was even 
talk of a love child 
Haines surmises that Sil- 
kin must have made Wigg 
aware of what was known 
about him “because Wlgg's 
book, when it was pub- 
lished, made no waves”. 

Which explains why 
these ancient matters- are 
now being dredged up. 
After Woodrow Wyatt’s 


Joe Haines: says SHkin was 
told to investigate Wigg 

petty indiscretions, Mr 
Pincher believes that foe 
Wigg papers, which he' 
wanted made public io 
years after his death, may 
be “bloody dynamite”. 

At present held at the 
London School of Econom- 
ics, the papers are waiting 
to be opened by Wlgg's ex- 
ecutor, Roy Roebuck, who. 
In th e Guardian this week, 
wrote that they were volu- 
minous. Hut, as for their 
explosive contents, “rather 
boring”. Nonetheless, Mr 
Roebuck said Mr Fincher’s 
story of the kerb-crawling 
frame-up was astonishing. . 
The charge was thrown out, 
as kerb-crawling was not 
an offence, but the magis-. 
trate did call Wigg a liar. 

Mr Pincher disagrees, but 
Otis Is not the view in the 
Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography. The author wrote 
that Wigg had been “accu- 
rately accused”. This in- 
formed commentator was . 
one Woodrow Wyatt. 
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Film censor 
‘weak and 


BRITAIN 5 


RadvuCrlbbont 


T HE film censor’s 
office is today 
branded “weak and 
dithering" and its de- 
cisions often “abitrary and 
bizarre”. 

■ Writing in the Guardian’s 
Friday Review, Ros Hodgkiss, 
who resigned from the board 
in July, says the British 
Board of Film Glassification 
was being run on “ridicu- 
lously paternalistic" lines. 
She had left in protest at the 
■•pompous’' content of a cen- 
sorship roadshow ordered by 
Andreas Whittam Smith, the 
president, to dispel the 
board's reputation for exces- 
sive secrecy, 

Ms : Hodgklss, a teacher, 
who worked as a censor for 
three years, said protests 
from morality campaigners, 
or a hostile article about a 
Sim in a tabloid, was enough 
to send the office into panic. 
" Controversy set the board 
backtracking on policy, or 
retreating into silence," she . 
writes. “A handful of letters , 
constituted a public outcry." 

She claimed decisions 
about cuts to "awkward’* 
films were often put on ice. 
and file reports by examin ers 
like herself filed away In 
drawers and ignored. 

The? board was run by 


James Ferman, the ch»ef cen- 
sor, like a personal fiefiiam. 
she said. After 23 years in the 
job. Mr Ferman is to step 
down next month. 

Since joining the board, Mr 
Whittam Smith has tgfrgn a 
much more robust line on 
both pornography and vio- 
lence, b anning some PVns 
which. Mr Ferman had 
wanted to pass, including the 
video of Sam Peckinpah’s 
Straw Dogs. 

Despite Mr Ferman’s lib- 
eral credentials, Ms Hodgkiss 
writes: “1 found bfrm to be a 
chauvinist, but some others, I 
know, did not The general 4 
view was that James was 
James and you had to adapt to 
his ways." 

She riaimod many of the 
controversies which have 
dogged the board — like the 
row over David Cronenberg's 
Crash — could have been 
avoided if Mr Ferman had not 
been such a “control freak". 

She is equally critical of 
Mr Whittam Smith, who 
joined the board promising 
openness. “So for he has not 
delivered. He does not have 
Ferman’s commitment, nor 
his film literacy." 

Neither Mr Ferman nor Mr 
Whittam Smith was available 
for comment last night 


Confessions of a censor, 
Friday Review cover story 
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Terry O’ Callaghan, who has spent about £24,000 on trying to get Coral to pay out his winnings of £259,000. The court cannot enforce his claim 
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CAN'T TRY IT? THEN DON'T BUY IT 


EXPERIENCE 


THE EXCITEMENT 
OF SKYDIGITAI 
AT COMET 


sky 


CHANNEL PACKAGES FROM ONUT ELM PER MONTH 

Monthly Sky subscription packages are avafebtefrom 
only ELM per month to £29-99 par month, phis 
a one-off connection fee of £30. 

FREE STANDARD INSTALLATION 
You’ll get free standard Installation 
when you subscribe to SkyDigital 
for 12 months. 4 * 4 

nOTEAL SATELLITE SYSTBI UNDER £200 

Digital Satellite Systems are £199A9t 

when you agree to have your phone line otg^a&ma 
connected to your Digflxw for 12 months £gja Jt se t 


SkyDigital is available at 
Comet, giving you more 
control, a huge choice 
of TV channels with 
amazing picture and 
sound quality. 
Programmes include up 
to five {Efferent movies 
every hour, ten docu- 
mentary channels and 
five sports channels. 

Not only that, but with 
Sky Box Office, you'll be 
able to watch the latest 
movies, starting as often 
as every fifteen minutes. 
To help you plan your 
viewing, Skygutde, the on- 
screen TV listings guide, 
gives you a complete 
viewing guide to every 
channeL 

We've got everything 
you need for SkyDigital 
at Comet. AH our TVs 
are digital compatible 
- including a range 
of state-of-the-art Wi de- 
screens to maximise the 
excitement. 








BUY NOW MY YEAR amr 
PACKAGE £97»T 

To experience SkyDigital 
just come to our 
Demonstration Area 
In store, where our 
friendBy and fuDy- 
tramed staff will be 
glad to help. 
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DfGnAL 

{SS^COMMIBLElVs 

AH our TVs art fu8y compatttota with 
dJgftaJ technology, wb#n connected 
foadfeMde&’dei.fottpwiaflMtfw 
•xettanwnt of Digital TV Just coma 
toour spadalOsmonsfralioh Area. 
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Tie Comet Price Prank*, flurertaes 
' that If you buy product from Gome, 
am w»#i M day* find *» mw offer 
on sate tocsHy d a tower price. we*I 
wttngty raAoid ma (Narine*, PLUS 
tMft OF THAT DIFFB»ICE. A* in 
’aoratortoRMNe. 


With our Rve Y&ar No-C*en Money 
Beck Warranty; you can deim your 
warranty money back tp (u* * you 
dent make e cfoim in five. yean. 
Ask In stor» for fun dstaSs. 


for Jocoi store delete see 
‘MefnirtCh4p425or 
phone free on 0500 425 
4S or visit our web site 
' ottwwwxonwtxojik 
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Winner still a loser as judges say 
bookies’ bets are beyond the law 


Vlvek Chaudhary 
Sports Correspondent 


A FORMER professional 
gambler who won 
£259,000 on a football 
bet but did not receive a 
penny after bookmakers 
refused to pay him, was told 
by the Court of Appeal yester- 
day that there was nothing 
the law could do to help him 
collect his winnings. 

Terry O’Callaghan, aged 54, 
won the money after placing a j 
£50 bet predicting the correct 
results of four football 
■matches at Coral bookmakers . 
in Cardiff in 1996. 

The court was told that 
Coral refused to pay the 
money because the bet had 
not been photographed by the 
betting shop manager at the 
time it was placed. Bookmak- 
ers rules state they are not 
obliged to pay money on bets 
if fiiey are not photographed 
at the time for verification. 

The three Appeal Court 
judges, who reserved Judg- 
ment when the case was 
heard two weeks ago. ruled 
yesterday that, under the 
Gaming Act of 1854. any 
wager between a gambler and 
a bookmaker is not recog- 
nised by the law and, conse- 
quently, they had no right to 
overturn decisions made by 
bookmakers choosing not to 
pay winnings. 

Mr O’Callaghan tried to get 
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I would 
rather let my 
three-year 
old watch 
Reservoir 
Dogs than 
Barney, 
the purple 
dinosaur. 

But then the 
job gets you 
like that 
You either 
become 
delinquent or 
Outraged of 
Eastbourne. 
Confessions 
of a censor 

Friday 
Review 
page ii 


Arbitration evens odds between 
grumbling gambler and bookie 

D ISPUTES between gam- 1 towards the bettmg indus- 
blers and bookmakers try. The arbitration panel 


1— /biers and bookmakers 
may become easier to settle 
under a new arbitration 
service, writes Vioek 
Chaudhary. 

Under the Gaming Act of 
1854, there is nothing the 
law can do to make a book- 
maker pay the winnings of 
a disgruntled gambler. Nei- 
ther can a bookmaker 
recover debts from a 
: gambler. ■ • - 

Two weeks ago, the Inde- 
pendent Betting Arbitra- 
tion Service (IBAS) 
replaced the Green Seal 
Service (GSS) which dealt 
with around 2,000 com- 
plaints each year and was 
criticised for being biased i 


the court to overturn a deci- 
sion made by the Green Seal 
Service (GSS), a betting arbi- 
trator which has now been 
disbanded, that Coral had 
every right not to pay him. 

Lord Justice Hirst, sitting 
with Lord Justice May and 
Sir Christopher Slade, ruled: 
“The transaction [between 
Mr O’Callaghan and Coral] is 
. . . not in law a contract and 
is not a transaction which can 
be enforced by proceedings in . 
court The court cannot do i 


towards the betting indus- 
try. The arbitration panel 
was annonymous and hear- 
ings were often held behind 
closed doors. Gamblers like 
Mr O’Callaghan claimed 
that they were not allowed 
to contest evidence. 

The IBAS claims to be in- 
dependent, though it is 
managed by the Mirror 
Group which owns the Rac- 
ing Post newspaper. 
Around 7,000 of. .Britain's 
9.000 betting sbops have 
signed np to the IBAS. But 
many gamblers say betting 
disputes should be settled 
in court Around £7 billio n 
a year is spent on betting, 
of which £1 billion is paid 
in duty. 


anything for the parties be- 
yond telling them ... that 
their transaction is not in 
law. a contract" 

Mr O'Callaghan argued that 
the decision of the GSS was 
biased, that he was not shown 
evidence against him, and 
that his dispute should have 
been heard by an independent 
arbitrator with no link to the 
betting industry. 

The GSS was run by the 
Sporting Life newspaper, and 
its panel of arbitrators i 


remained anonymous. Mr 
O’Callaghan, who has given 
up gambling since the dis- 
pute. said yesterday that he 
planned to take his case to the 
House of Lords. 

He added: “It can’t be right 
that the law can’t do anything 
if a bookmaker chooses not to 
pay out the winnings. The 
betting industry is being run 
like a closed shop and is hid- 
ing behind the law. It is 
handicapped by a law dating 
back to 1854." 

The Appeal Court hearing 
was told that the manager of 
the betting shop had been 
sacked and that Coral had 
returned Mr O’Call aghan’s 
£50 wager. The manager also 
foiled to phone Coral's racing 
room for authority to accept 
the bet a procedure he was 
meant to follow. 

Richard Engleharh QC for 
Mr O’Callaghan, told the 
court that it was no fault of 
his client that the betting 
shop manager had forgotten 
to photograph the bet and 
there was no evidence of col- 
lusion between the two when 
the bet was placed. 

A spokesman for Coral said 
yesterday: “We are pleased 
that the original judgment [of 
the arbitrators] has been con- 
firmed. There is a new arbi- 
tration system in force now." 

Mr O'Callaghan has spent 
about £24,000 on his case. The 
court has not ruled on who 
will pay almost £30,000 costs. 
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Parted Siamese twins’ chance 
of survival ‘better than 50-50’ 


Will Woodward 


S iamese twin girls 
separated in an emer- 
gency operation last 
week have a "better 
than 50-50 chance" of sur- 
vival. their surgeons said 
yesterday. 

Edward Kiely and Professor 
Lewis Spitz, two of the 
world's leading paediatric 
surgeons, said the girls, who 
Shared their liver and intes- 
tine. "wouldn't have lasted 
the night" without the opera- 
tion 30 hours after they were 
bom. 

During the operation at 
Great Ormond Street Hospi- 
tal, Mr Kiely had to massage 
the heart of one of the twins 
to keep her alive. Throughout 
the night he administered 
tiny quantities of vital drugs. 

Mr Kiely plans to operate 
on both girls within the next 
48 hours to close a gap in 
their abdomens currently 
being held together by a plas- 
tic mesh. The weaker baby 
will also have a second opera- 
tion. already undergone by 
her sister, in about two 


weeks, to repair her damaged 
intestine. 

“1 would say there is a bet- 
ter than 50-50 chance that 
both of them will survive,” 
said Mr Kiely. "They have 
been progressing better than I 
bad expected. It was substan- 
tially less than that when 
they arrived." 

Five surgeons led by Mr 
Kiely. four anaesthetists and 
six assistants carried out the 
operation, which began at 
lO^Opm last Friday after the 

children were airlifted by the 

RAF from Bristol 

They were separated after 
about two hours and then op- 
erated on Individually for 
about an hour. 

"It's very complicated be- 
cause you are doing surgery 
from an angle you don't ap- 
proach the body from nor- 
mally.’' said Mr Kiely. 

" Nothing is exactly where 
you would expect it to be. It's 
technically straightforward 
— provided you know what 
you are doing." 

Prof Spitz said that in a 
newborn baby, the liver is the 
consistency of soft butter. 

He and Mr Kiely have 


Police stalk lion 
abandoned on 
edge of moor 


Helen Carter 


A HUNGRY and bedrag- 
gled lion was loose on 
the edge of Dartmoor 
last night after it spent the 
day being stalked by police 
officers and marksmen. 

The big cat was spotted 
yesterday morning by a 
man who was driving along 
a country lane In the Wran- 
gaton area of south Devon. 

He immediately alerted 
police who launched a 
search and warned people 
to stay Indoors. 

A six-inch paw print was 
found and big cat experts 
confirmed it was a lion’s. 

By mid-afternoon, two 
further sightings had been 
reported wi thin a four-mile 
radios and more than 20 of- 
ficers were involved In the 
search, including two 
marksmen and dog 
handlers. 

A field In Marley Head, 
close to the village of South 
Brent, was sealed off after 
strange rustling noises 
were heard in the nnder- 



Even a hungry, bedraggled 
lion can be dangerous 


growth, bat the lion eluded 
its pursuers once more. As 
daylight faded, the search 
was abandoned. 

Police have no idea how it 
reached the area or where 
it came from. Nearby wild- 
life parks and zoos said 
they had no missing lions. 

Sergeant Alan Mobbs, of i 
Devon and Cornwall police, 
said: “We believe it has not 
eaten for two or three 
weeks and It is looking 
emaciated because lion- 
esses tend to do all the 
hunting." 

He said the search would 
only resume today if there 
were any more sightings. 

The lion was spotted by 
Paul Gonrley as he was 
driving home after drop- 
ping his children off at 
schooL “I saw something 
running towards me — I 
immediately saw that it 
was a lion with a mane,” he 
said. "The mane was blood- 
ied and it looked in a pretty 
poor state.” 

Mr Goniiey, aged 42, who 
lives nearby, was initially 
worried about telling the 
police in case they thought 
he was a hoaxer. 

Robin Godbeer, a keeper 
from the Dartmoor Wildlife 
Park at SparkwelL took a 
cast of the paw print and 
identified It. “If it is cold 
and hungry it is going to 
look for food, but for most 
of the big cats, humans are 
last on the list,” he said. 

The wildlife park’s 
owner, Ellis Daw, said it 
was unlikely to attack 
people. “I feel sorry fbr it, 
because somebody, some- 
where has slipped up and 
released It. 

“We know none of the 
zoos are missing a lion, so 
we can only assume it has 
escaped from a circus or Is 
an Illegal pet which has es- 
caped or been abandoned.’ 


Julie Andrews 
loses her voice 


Martin Kettto 
in Washington 


J ULIE Andrews will prob- 
ably never sing again 
after falling to recover 
from throat surgery a year 
ago. her husband, the film di- 
rector Blake Edwards, has 
revealed. 

The five-octave — and al- 
ways terribly English — so- 
prano voice that made The 
Sound of Music into the most 
successful film musical of all 
time has not recovered fully 
from the operation to remove 
non-caneerous throat nod- 



Jnlie Andrews ... failed to 

recover from throat surgery 


ules, Mr Edwards told Parade 
magazine, due out next week. 

"I don’t think shell sing 
again — it's an absolute trag- 
edy,” Mr Edwards said. 

The 63-year-old Surrey-bom 
actress bad surgery at the 
end of a successful Broadway 
stage run in Mr Edwards's 
Victor/ Victoria — she also 
starred in the movie version. 

Her voice, which was the 
foundation of a career span- 
ning more than 40 years of | 
West End and Broadway ap- 
pearances. has not been the 
same since. "She was told 
she'd be OK in six weeks, the 
voice would actually be bet- 
ter.” Mr Edwards said. “It's 
over a year, and if you heard 
it, you'd weep.” 

Earlier this year, Ms An- 
drews told an interviewer 
that the operation was not 
serious, but Mr Edwards has 
now confirmed that the sur- 
gery has taken an Irreversible 
toll 

"There Isn’t a day when her 
voice doesn’t get weak," he 
told the magazine. 

Ms Andrews's spokesman 
said yesterday that the star 
was “very saddened" by the 
loss of her voice. "The doctor 
who did the surgery said they 
don't know when It might 
heal," Gene Schwam told 
reporters. She might have de- 
clined to have the procedure 
had she known it would de- 
stroy her voice. 
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The Siamese twins were 
separated by a IB-strong 
medical learn during an 
operation that lasted three 
hours 


Separate hearts 


Conjoined liver ■ 


Twisted necrotic 
shared intestine 

(perforated) 


Duodenal atresia 

(obstructed) 


Lower intestine 
(short) 


together carried out 14 opera- 
tions on conjoined twins 
since 1984. "Previous experi- 
ence makes a huge differ- 
ence." said Prof Spitz. 

The parents have touched 
their children but will not be 


able to handle them until next 

Wee k_ 

He said: "Having twins at 
any time is a draining experi- 
ence. having conjoined twins 
imposes stresses you can only 
imagine." 


They were bom by Caesar- 
ean section last Thursday at 
St Michael's hospital Bristol 
They were initially In good 
shape but, suffering from 
peritonitis, the girls deterio- 
rated during Friday morning. 

They are expected to 
remain at the 'hospital for an- 
other two to three months, 
and it will be nest April or 
May before they are able to 
function independently with- 
out intravenous feeding. 

Conjoined twins account 
for about one in 50.000 preg- 
nancies. Because 60 per cent 
are stillborn, the Incidence in 
live births is about one in 
200.000. 

Of 14 cases dealt with by the 
two Great Ormond Street doc- 
tors five were emergency op- 
erations, from which three 
children survived- In five 
planned operations, four died 
and six survive. In four cases 
surgery was impossible and 
the twins died. 

The family's identity is 
being kept secret at their 
request The parents have 
been Inundated with offers 
from newspapers for their ex- 
clusive story. 
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Only one industry 


provides for the health 


of our people and the 


wealth of our nation. 
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You can't put a price on the country's 
health. Or, can you? 

For better health brings greater wealth 
by returning people to work and reducing 
the burden on social services. 

As well as sustaining and improving our 
health, one Industry is contributing 
significantly to the wealth of our nation - 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

Pharmaceutical companies in Britain 
have discovered many of the world's best 
medicines and are pioneering new 
treatments to Help patients in need. 
Thanks to advances in medicines, 
millions of NHS patients can now look 
forward to a happier and healthier life. 

Leading the way in the fight against 
disease, the pharmaceutical industry in 
Britain spends more than £6 million 
every day in the search for new medicines 
and vaccines. 

Investment in medicines often brings 
savings in other more costly areas of 
healthcare and can reduce the length of 
hospital stays. 

The pharmaceutical industry Is also 
healthy for the British economy. 

It provides quality employment for more 
than 300,000 people and generates one 
of Britain's biggest export surpluses - 
over £2 billion a year. 

Medicines are good for our health 
and the wealth of our nation. 
They are one of the 
best investments Britain 
can make. 

The Association of the 
British Pharmaceutical Industry 
12 Whitehall London SW1A 2DY 


TAKE CARE OF AN INDUSTRY THAT TAKES CARE OF BRITAIN 
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LORDS v COMMONS: Confusion reigns overfate of European bill, as Labour and Tories argue over deadlines 

Huff and 


peers win 
round one 



Ewen MacAskill on aftermath 

nf hiotnrir ninht of lA/actm i n ctor - The bills they did get past the Lords . . . Cabinet ministers yesterday with many of the 52 Acts ofParliament passed over the last 1 9 months, the longest 
Ul I lioLUl ILr I llljl IL dL VVCoLI I 111 loLc;( parliamentary session for more than 30 years. The Queen will open the new session of Parliament on Tuesday photograph: sean dempsey 


L LOYD George’s 

achievements as 
prime minister won 
him a place on one of 
the prestigious pedes- 
tals that Utm* fhp members" 
lobby in the House of .Com- 
mons. Not least among MS 
successes was curbing the 
power of what MPs refer as 
"The Other Place” a couple of 
hundred yards away. 

Eighty-seven years later, , 
Tony Blair is planning to fin - 1 
ish the job, ending the anti- 
quated system that allows 
birth to secure a place In the 
House of Lords. It promises to 
be a protracted fight : 

Mr wiair and the Commons 
came off second best in the 
last fortni ght over, the Euro- 
pean election bill. The Lords 
on Wednesday night rejected 
the bHL fior a fifth time and the 
legislation was lost leaving a 
question mark over .next 
June’s European- election. 
Round one to the Lords. 

What happens nest? No one 
knows. Over the last 48 hours 
there has been, bluff and 
counter-bluff from both the 
Government and the Tories. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, was first op, issuing 
an ultimatum to the peers on 


Wednesday morning, warn- 
ing them it was all or nothing: 
if the peers rejected the bin, 
the Government would have 
to postpone plans to fight the 
European election under PR 
until 2004. The peers called 
his bluff. 

Late on Wednesday night, 
the Leader in the Lords, Bar- 
oness Jay, ignoring Mr 
Straw’s earlier ultimatum, 
disclosed that it was not all or 
no thing after all and the elec- 
tion could still be fought 
under PR. 

She said the bill will be 
brought back in the Queen's 
Speech on Tuesday and she 
would use the Parliament Act, 
which Lloyd George had used 
to beat the Lords, to ensure the 
Government got its way this 
timp. She set a new deadline Of 
mid-January for paaaag p of the 
bill: if this was met, plans to 
held the European election 
under PR could go ahead and if 
not, it will be fought under 
fest-past-the-posL 
- ' The Tories disputed the 
deadline. ‘The mid-January 
deadline is a myth. There is 
no justification for that” Wil- 
liam Hague’s spokesman said. 
The Home Office insisted yes- 
terday mid-January was a 


real deadline because return- 
ing officers have to be 
recruited and the 100,000 
people needed to rim an elec- 
tion trained — and parties 
given time to sort out 

If a decision was left until 
later than that, it would pro- 
duce chaos for the parties, es- 


book by mid-March rather 
than mid-January and there 
would still be plenty of time 
to hold the June election 
under PR. They added that be- 
cause of the Parliament Act, 
everyone knew the Govern- 
ment get its way in the end 
and everyone could prepare 
on that basis. The Parliament 


The act, normally the pre- 
serve of parliamentary com- 
mittee clerks and academics, 
was being hastily scrutinised 
yesterday by peers. MPs and ! 
journalists. 

The act says the Govern- 
ment will get its bill if it has 
not completed its passage at I 
the end of the parliamentary 1 


could even push the bill 
through the Commons in a day 
and onto the Lords before 
Christmas, and then bring the 
session to a sudden end in Jan- 
uary. The bill would automati- 
cally become law and the Gov- 
ernment could have another 
Queen's Speech in February. 

' That would be drastic but it 


Timetable for one of century’s biggest constitution clashes 


November 25. 1997: 

The row begins innocuously 
enough when the European 
Pa rliamentar y Elections Bill 
is given a second reading by 
the Commons- This Is an im- 
portant date, as the Parlia- 
ment Act, used to bully the 
Lords, can only be invoked 
one year after the second 
reading, meaning it can came 
into effect next Wednesday. 


pedallyfor the Conservatives. 
Their candidates would have 
to go through a new selection 
process for first-past-the-post, 
potentially reopening Euro- 
pean divisions. 

The Conservatives said the 
bill could be on the statute 


November 18, 1998: 

The Lords reject the Euro- 
pean bill for a fifth time in the 
final round of a Lords-Cam- 
mons ping-pong. The Govern- 
ment concedes defeat, prom- 
ises to bring bill back and to 
invoke the Parliament Act to 
force it through. 

November 24, 1998: The 
European bill is brought back 


| Act prevents the peers from 
rejecting a bill such as the 
European election bill 
brought back for a second ses- 
sion. but it cannot prevent 
them debating it for as long as , 
they want — all the way until 1 
next autumn if they choose. 


in the Queen’s Speech. And 
there is a fresh bill, to abolish 
the voting rights of heredi- 
tary peers. 

Mid-Jan nary 1999: 

The Government’s deadline. 
If the Lords do not accept the 
European bill by then, the 
Government says the Euroe- 
lection will have to be fought 
under the existing first-past- 


session or if the peers vote 
against iL On the face of it, 
there appears to be little the 
Government can do to speed 
up the process. 

But there are lots of tactics 
available to the Government 
when the going gets rough. It 


the-post rather than PR. 

Mid-March 1999: Tories say 
that if the bm is accepted, 
there is still time enough to 
fight the election under PR. 

June 9, 1999: Euro-election. 

Autumn 1999: The bill to 
abolish the voting rights of he- 
reditary peers becomes law. 


shows the Government can 
get its way if it is determined 
enough. Such strong-arm tac- 
tics may not be necessary. 
Even on Wednesday night 
there who signs of Tory peers 
becoming nervous about 
wrecking a Government bill. 


The Parliament Act has 
been used very sparingly 
since the time of Lloyd 
George. In 1949, Clement Att- 
lee changed iL reducing the 
time Lords could delay a bin 
from two years to one. Since 
then, it has only been used 
once, in 1990, when Mrs 
Thatcher forced through the 
War Crimes BilL 

In the mid-1970s, the Parlia- 
ment Act was left hanging 
over the peers when Labour 
introduced pro-union mea- 
sures and the bill was passed 
by mid-March, without the 
act being invoked. That could 
he a precedent for the Euro- 
pean election bflL 

The chances are peers will 
compromise — but they are in 
a bloody-minded mood and 
may only agree at the last 
minute, just in time to allow 
the election to be held under 
PR. 

Then they move on to the 
main battle, their own sur- 
vivaL The peers are showing 
no more willingess to surren- 
der their rights, whatever 
they say in public, than their 
ancestors did when confront- 
ing Lloyd George. 
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PM backs 
minister 
as new 
complain! 
is lodged 


PavM H en c lce , 

Westminster Correspondent 

T ONY Blair was last 
night urged to sack 
Geoffrey Robinson, as 
the beleaguered Paymaster 
General faced fresh allega- 
tions from the Tories of foil- 
ing to declare more business 
interests. 

William Hague, the Tory 
leader, wrote to the Prime 
Minister demanding bis dis- 
missal following the minis- 
ter’s brief 54- second apology 
to Parliament yesterday. 

"Such an apology by a serv- 
ing minister 1s highly un- 
usual if not unprecedented 
and merely confirms that the 
reputation of the Paymaster 
General is now irreparably 
tarnished. 

“He is no longer fit to 
remain a government minis- 
ter. You tacitly accept this 
since you are not prepared to 
allow him to represent the 
Government in the Chamber 
of the House of Commons. 
Since October this year he 
has not once spoken in de- 
bates on Treasury matters, 
even when the issues con- 
cerned are his ministerial 
responsibilities.” 

"It is time you stopped 
clinging on to one of your cro- 
nies and bad the courage to 
sack the Paymaster General ” 
Mr Blair last night stuck to 
his view that Mr Robinson's 
five failures to disclose his 
business interests were "an 
oversight”. 

Details of a fresh complaint 
were lodged by David Heath- 
coat -Am ory, the shadow chief 
secretary to the Treasury, to 
Sir Gordon Downey, the Par- 
liamentary Commissioner for 
Standards. 

This involved the foilure to 
declare his ownership of the 
Indiana-based Roll Center In- 
corporated — which Mr Rob- 
inson admitted yesterday he 
had been a director of from 
1988 to 1992. 

The papers also shows that 
Mr Robinson was working 
with disgraced Labour tycoon 
Robert Maxwell since 1987. 

The Liberal Democrats 
have also demanded Mr Rob- 
inson’s resignation. Malcolm 
Bruce, the party's Treasury 
spokesman, has said his cred- 
ibility as a minister has been 
seriously undermined. 


Highlands 
are too rich 
for Ell aid 


Martin Walker 

In Strasbourg 

ORTHERN Ireland 
and the Scottish 
Highlands and Is- 
lands are now too 
wealthy to qualify for more 
than £l bffLion of Europe’s 
most generous funding sys- 
tem, but for the first time 
Cornwall. West Wales and. 
South Yorkshire are poor 
enough to get the money, the 
European Commission has 
decided. 

Regions qualify for the top 
category of the EC’s annual 
£20 billion Structural Funds 
budget, known as Objective 
One statua, if their income 
per head is less than 75 per 
cent of the EU average. 

Cornwall , which Is set to be- 
come a new and separate 
region in order to qualify for 
the money, thus emerges as 
the; poorest part of Britain, 
with 6027 per cent of the ED 
average;- : 

The exclusion of Northern 
Ireland — reckoned to have a 
per capita Income of 80.19 per 
cent of the average — poses a 
political problem, with the 
peace process at a difficult 
stage, to justifyaccess to funds 
fix:- -what most be Europe’s 
most special case. 

“Northern Ireland does not 
meet the normal criteria but it 
hag always been an excep- 
tional case and the EU*s Car- 
diff summit in June reaffirmed 
that and agreed to look at new 
ways to to fond it 

Cutting off Objective One 
status would not be in keeping, 
with this resolution,” said 
Labour MEP Arlene McCar- 
thy, who drafted a special 
report an.the issue which the 


.. Ms . McCarthy has urged. a 
transition period for regions 
which lose their objective one 
status, Jike Narthern Ireland 
sod the Highlands and Is- 
lands, so that fondtog does 

not stop overnight • 

She has also urged a greater 
geographical flexibility in de- 
fining regions and in ‘measur- 


ing relative socio-economic 
deprivation. 

The Ht shinnfla and Islands 
poses another problem for the 
Government The region has 
a per capita income at 76.47 
per emit of the ED average. 
But it also had some special 
problems and the local econo- 
my was not growing, said 
Labour MEP Bill Miller, who 
is arguing the Scottish case In 
parliament 

“The commission is propos- 
ing some exceptions to its 
rules and we will have to 
work hard with the Govern- 
ment to get the Highlands and 
Islands case reconsidered:” 

The new figures for aid 
have been produced by Euro- 
stat, the EU’s statistical 
agency, on the basis of in- 
come .figures from 1994-96. 
Other factors, including local 
unemployment and invest- 
ment levels, are also taken 
into account before the horse- 
trading begins between .mem- 
ber states in the European 
Council, where the share-out 
of the structural fluids is usu- 
ally one of hardest fought 
battles of the EU process. 

Ireland also, has a problem 
with the structural fluids, for 
which the whole country used 
to qualify. 

But the 1990s surge in pros- 
perity has sow taken Ireland's 
average GDP per capita above 
British levels. So to keep some 
of the money, Ireland is now 
petitioning Eurostat for the 
country to be divided into two 
regions. 

For Northern Ireland to be 
excluded would, create a new 
cross-border political issue 
when axfperatton js a crucial 


The new calculation will af- 
fect flmding over the next EU 
budget period, which runs 
from 20Q042006, and for which 
there win be a total of £180 
hfflton in structural fluids for 
Britain’s share Is. usually 
about eight per cent, or £14,400 
miTH/wi. The money is avail- 
able to ftmd a hast of projects 
such a as roads, job training, 

environmental clean-up and 


UN panel calls on Britain to 
prosecute General Pinochet 


Jamie. Wilson 
and John MuMn 


JA UNITED Nations 
panel yesterday called 
^—4 on the Government to 
a mprosecute General Au- 
gustc Pinochet under E n glish 
law if the House of Lords 
rules that he should not be 
extradited to Spain. 

In a clear and strongly 
worded recommendation, the 
UN Committee Against Tor- 
ture, which periodically 
reviews the UK’s civil liber- 
ties record, said that if the Pi- 
nochet case was not consid- 
ered by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, Britain could 
be in violation of interna- 
tional treaties. 

The committee, made up of 
10 independent legal experts 
who monitor compliance with 
the 1984 international conven- 
tion against torture, issued its 
recommendation after consid- 
ering a report presented by 


the British government 

The House of Lords is due. 
to rule next Wednesday on 
last month’s High Court deci- 
sion that the 82-year-old gen- 
eral is entitled to immunity 
from arrest for offences com- 
mitted while he was Chile’s 
president 

The Spanish authorities are 
calling for his extradition on 
charges of genocide, torture, 
and terrorism. 

Under the 1984 Convention 
Against Torture, to which the 
UK became a signatory in 
1988, a country must “take 
such measures as may be nec- 
essary to establish its juris- 
diction” against anybody sus- 
pected of carrying out acts of 
torture. 

John Morris, the Attorney ■. 
General, has already turned ' 
down one request to launch a 
private prosecution against 
the generaL 

He said that there was "in- 1 
sufficient admissible evi- 1 
deuce under English law of an , 


offence", although he has yet 
to give foil reasons. 

Yesterday a spokesman for 
Amnesty International said 
that the UN recommendation 
mirrored the repeated ap- 
peals by the human rights' 
group to the Government “to 
respect the principles of inter- 
national law by trying or ex- 
traditing all people suspected 
of crimes against humanity”. 

Assessing the UK’s overall 
civil liberties record, the UN 
panel meeting in Geneva 
praised the removal of corpo- 
ral punishment as a penalty 
In several overseas dependant 
territories. 

The Government’s decision 
to incorporate the European 
human rights convention was 
also hailed as a "positive 
step”. 

But among subjects high- 
lighted for concern by the 
committee was concerned by 
the number of deaths In 
police custody and the appar- 
ent foilure of the Government 


to provide an effective inves- 
tigative mechanism to deal 
with allegations of police and 
prison authorities abuse. 

The report also criticised 
the housing of asylum seekers 
in prisons. At present there 
are between three and four 
hundred asylum seekers 
housed in Britain’s prisons. 

In the past the UN commit- 
tee has severely criticised the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary For 
its policing of Northern Ire- 
land 

Yesterday the committee 
welcomed the continuing 
peace process while calling 
for a number of reforms in 
the province, including an 
end to the use of plastic bul- 
lets, the closure of Castle- 
reagh Interrogation centre in 
east Belfast where terrorist 
suspects are held, and for the 
RUC to increase its Catholic 
intake. 

htt|B//reports^undiaiMa. 

uk/pfnochet/ 


Government plan to ‘name and 
shame’ incompetent doctors 


Sarah Boseley 
H e al th Corr es pondent 

T HE Government is to en- 
sure that doctors found 
to have botched opera- 
tions or maltreated their pa- 
tients are named and shamed 
as soon as their poor perfor- 
mances are discovered, with- 
out waiting for formal com- 
plaints to the General 
Medical Council, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Alan Mlfoum, the health 
minister, said “There will no 
longer be any hiding place for 
those doctors- or managers 
who all to acknowledge the 
seriousness of problems in- 
side their own organisation.” 

Although an inquiry, fol- 
lowed by disciplinary proceed- 
ings at the- GMC were set in 
motion against oonsifoant gyn- 
aecologist Rodney Ledward in 
1996, the public did not dis- 
cover the result of his conduct 
until a fow months ago. • 


The GMC investigated 14 
complaints against him and 
found he had badly botched 
the operations of 10 of them. 
Some women had their ova- 
ries removed without their 
consent while other opera- 
tions were so badly carried 
out that women were left in 
pain for years. 

The hospital has since 
received 179 calls from 
women anxious or angry 
about their own treatment 
and 24 have been referred for 
Anther medical Investigation. 
. Complaints had been made 
against Mr Led ward for 
years, but nothing happened 
until 1996. 

Mr Ledwaxd effectively 
policed himself. He was in 
charge of clinical audit — en- 
suring the wotfc of his depart- 
men t was up to sq-atch. 

Under the Government's 
reforms, doctors wifi, have to 
share their results with the 
chief executive of their NHS 
Trust . 


Mr Mffbum, speaking at 
the Royal College of Physi- j 
clans, said that one of the pro- 
posed new bodies, the Com- 1 
mission for Health 
Improvement, will send in 
teams to investigate what has 
gone wrong In any fixture case 
of malpractice as soon as it 
comes to light 

Tf thff mfflm-iccinn finric that 

the conduct or treatment 
given by a doctor or team of 
doctors Is seriously flawed, it 
will publish a report and 
name the guilty parties 
immediately. 

"In such cases,” he said, 
“the commission will be able 
to recommend to the Secre- 
tary of State that new teams 
of experienced doctors, 
nurses and managers are sent 
m. Immediately to take over 
the running of a failing 
service.” 

His announcement is a seri- 
ous setback to the GMCs en- 
deavours to retain self-regula- 
tion of the medical profession, 


which has been under threat 
for some time and reached 
crisis point over the Bristol 
babies scandaL 

The Government's new 
tough line is partly a response 
to the foot-dragging by the 
GMC council earlier this 
month. 

In spite of the strong recom- 
mendation by the president. 
Sir Donald Irvine, the council 
voted to postpone a decision 
on accepting revalidation — 
where doctors have to prove 
their competence' at regular 
Intervals and if they persis- 
tently foil, are being stripped 
of their right to practise. 

With the GMC giving the 
appearance of reluctance to 
reform, Mr Milbuni is seizing 
the opportunity to push ahead 
and effectively give its new 
Commission some of the dis- 
ciplinary role that has always 
been the preserve of the GMC, 
which refuses to name 
accused doctors until they 
Come before its tribunal 


News in brief 

Cruel circus 
worker jailed 

A CIRCUS worker who beat 
four elephants with shovels 
while working for ?niwmi 
trainer Mary Chipperfield 
was yesterday jailed for four 
months. 

Michael Gifts, 65, hit one of 
th em more t han 20 ti mes in 
one session, and used a 
hooked iron bar and a chain 
to administer beatings. 

The cruelty was exposed by 
the charity Animal Defend- 
ers, which secretly filmed the 
attacks at Mary Chipper- 
field’s winter quarters at 
Over Wallop, Hampshire. 

Gills, of Crawley. West Sus- 
sex, who admitted 11 charges 
of causing cruelty to an i m als 
between October last year and 
January this year at an earlier 
bearing, was also banned from 
owning or working with ani- 
mals for five years by Basing- 
stoke magistrates, Hampshire. 

After the hearing Animal 
Defenders called for stricter- 
laws to protect circus and per- 
forming animals. 

Drownings 
‘a mystery* 

THE reason why a honey- 
moon couple drowned in a 
Hooded river will remain a 
mystery, an inquest heard j 
yesterday. An open verdict I 
was recorded on Barry and 
Lynn Collett, who died on the 
second day of their honey- 
moon in August after setting 
off for a walk near the River 
Wharfe at Bolton Abbey, 
north Yorkshire. 

The inquest in Skipton, 
north Yorkshire, heard that 
on the day the couple died 
water levels in the river had 
risen by up to five feet in less 
than a minute after heavy 
overnight rain. 

The couple were not seen 
after they set off for a walk 
from their rented cottage. The 
body of student nurse Mrs 
Collett, 25, was found six days 
later. But the body of Mr Col- 
lett, 29, a computer operator, 
was not found until October 
16, 10 miles downstream. 

Arrest over 
Ahmed death 

A 25-YEAR-OLD man has 
been arrested in connection 
with the murder of Bradford 
restaurateur Nissar Ahmed, a 
father of six whose leg and 
intestines were found dumped 
in plastic bags. 

Detectives said yesterday 
that in Lipton and near' 
Holme, they bad found what 


they believed to be more 
human body parts, after the 
discovery on Friday, by an 
off-duty policewoman, of a 
severed leg in woodland near 
Dewsbury, West Yorkshire. 

Mr Ahmed, 34, from West 
Bowling, Bradford, was identi- 
fied by his family from, a scar 
on the leg-The human remains 
had been found near Hudders- 
field at the village of Lepton. 
His metallic grey Ford Sierra, 
reported missing on Friday 
evening by his family, was 
found in Bradford cm Tuesday. 

Police have made a nation- 
wide appeal for information. 

Lorry raiders 
clean up 

MEMBERS of a road haulage 
firm’s fen club were yesterday 
asked to help police after a 
driver was kidnapped and had 
his lorry load stolen. 

The Eddie Stobart compa- 
ny's lorry, named Alice, was 
parked in a layby on the Al 
near Ferrybridge, West York- 
shire, when the 28-year-old 
driver was woken by masked 
raiders late on Tuesday. 

He was tied up in the back of 
his cab and blindfolded. The 
raiders took the lorry, un- 
loaded several thousand 
pounds’ worth of Asda dean- 
tog products, then returned the 
vehicle to the layby. 

The driver, who has not 
been named, was finally freed 
on Wednesday morning when 
a motorist stopped to ask direc- 
tions. He was not hurl 

Eddie Stobart fens try to 
spot as many lorries as poss- 
ible, each of which has a girl’s 
name painted on iLPobce 
asked witnesses who saw the 
cab to contact them. 

Shops’ charity 
hopes dashed 

HOPES that struggling vil- 
lage shops could get charita- 
ble status have been dashed 
by the Charity Commission, 
which has dampened specula- 
tion that the change could 
emerge from Its review of the 
register of charities. 

The idea gained momentum 
this year when the commis- 
sion launched the review. As 
an illustrative example, it 
said the definition of charity 
could be extended to “helping 
rural communities Improve 
retail and other services”. 

But charity commissioner 
Julia Unwin yesterday told a 
meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Local Councils: "It is 
difficult to see bow a village 
shop could be a charity. Nor is 
it charitable to provide a gen- 
eral subsidy to help keep a shop 
open.” — DavidBrindle 


T . ■■ 
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The leak of the transfer is a symptom of the passing of the Russian president’s power to cronies, reports James Meek in Moscow 


Secret deal gave Yeltsin TV shares 


The long-held 
suspician that 
the president’s 
advisers make 
his decisions 
and speak in 
his name is now 
accepted as fact 



ORE than a 
quarter of the 
shares in Rus- 
sia's biggest 
television chan- 
nel were secretly transferred 
to President Boris Yeltsin by 
the powerful tycoon who mar- 
shalled backers for his 1996 
re-election campaign, it was 
reported yesterday. 

In what appears to be part 
of an intensifying struggle in- 
volving billionaire Boris Ber- 
ezovsky, the former KGB and 
the Yeltsin family, several 
newspapers yesterday pub- 
lished copies of a document. 

notarised in 1994. giving the 
president full power of attor- 


ney over 26 per cent of the 
shares in the channel, ORT. 

The document was passed 
to media late on Wednesday 
by Victor Ilyukhin, the com- 
munist mp who heads parlia- 
ment's security committee 
and is a bitter opponent of Mr 
Yeltsin and Mr Berezovsky, 
and the “crony capitalism" 
their relationship exempli- 
fies. 

Mr Yeltsin's spokesman. 
Dmitri Yakushkin, denied 
that Mr Yeltsin had ever 
owned or controlled ORT 
shares. But Mr Berezovsky, 

who Is travelling in the Cau- 
casus. confirmed that the 
transfer had taken place. He 


said that he and other busi- 
nessmen who acquired large 
stakes in ORT from the state 
had been obliged to sign the 
power of attorney by Alexan- 
der Korzhakov, the presi- 
dent's then chief bodyguard. 

"Yes, this did happen, but 
we were forced to do it by 
Korzhakov,” he told ORT 
Emm the Georgian capital, 
Tbilisi. 

There Is no evidence so far 
that Mr Yeltsin profited from 
his three-year control over 
the shares, evaded tax on 
them or acted illegally in ac- 
cepting them. 

But the revelation that he 
participated in such a big be- 


hind-the-scenes business deal 
— ORT has an audience of 
hundreds of millions of Rus- 
sian-speakers and rakes in 
considerable advertising rev- 
enue — suggests that the end- 
game for the ailing Russian 
leader and his retinue is go- 
ing to be ugly. 

The long-held suspicion 
that Mr Yeltsin’s advisers 
make the president’s deci- 
sions and speak in bis name 
is now widely accepted as 
fact. 

One of the newspapers 
which published the revela- 
tions about ORT yesterday. 
Commersant Daily, specu- 
lated that Mr Yeltsin might 


he 


never have have known 
controlled the shares. 

The leak of the ORT docu- 
ments is a symptom of the 
passing of the president's 
power to the prime minister, 
Yevgeny Primakov, and of at- 
tempts by those who relied on 
the president’s influence, 
such as Mr Berezovsky, to 
avoid probes Into how they 
grew rich under his reign. 

The leak looks like a direct 
response by the former KGB. 
the FSB. and the state prose- 
cution service to the attack on 
them orchestrated by Mr Ber- 
ezovsky this weds in an at- 
tempt to discredit investiga- 
tions into his business affairs. 


Mr Berezovsky , a mathema- 
tician turned businessman, 
>iao interests from oil to news- 
papers and for beyond- He is a 
business partner of R . U P®“ 
Murdoch and brokered the 
mysterious deal that resulted 
in the freeing of two British 
hostages from Cbechenia ear- 
lier this year. 

Until now he has been able 
to rely on his close ties with 
the Yeltsin inner circle — he 

is particularly close to 

president’s daughter and ad- 
viser, Tatyana Dyachenko — 
for protection. 

’Hus cosy relationship is 
now breaking up. With Mr 

Ydtsin increasingly out of the 


picture, his aides and rela- 
tives are looking to salvage 
what they can. On e off the 
president's most effective de- 
fenders, his old spokesman 
Sergei Yastrzhembsky. has 
defected to the camp of the 
man most likely to succeed 
him, Moscow mayor Yuri 
Luzhkov, who yesterday 
launched a new political 
movement, 'Fatherland. 

The security service and 
law enforcement agencies are 
increasingly looking to Mr 
Primakov as the ultimate 
source of authority in the 
country — and Mr Primakov 
owes Mr Berezovsky no 
favours. 


Spielberg 
offers project 
on Holocaust 
to Germany 


His video archive is extensive, 
writes Ian Traynor in Bonn 


S TEVEN SPIELBERG 
has stepped in to 
help the new Ger- 
man government 
ont of a dilemma over a 
Holocaust memorial 
planned for Berlin by offer- 
ing Germany his own pro- 
ject on Holocaust survivors 
as a centrepiece of a revised 
“remembrance centre”. 

With Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroder's government 
hoping to stop plans for an 
American-designed con- 
struction featuring hun- 
dreds of concrete pillars 
near the Brandenburg 
Gate. Spielberg’s offer is 
likely to be seized on as an 
“interactive" way of com- 
memorating the Nazis' 
slaughter of Jews. 

In an interview published 
today in the news magazine 
Stern, the film director «iirf 
he would be delighted to 
make his Frankfurt-based 
Shoali Foundation project 
part of the Berlin memorial. 


Over several years the pro- 
ject has recorded interviews 
with almost 50.000 Holo- 
caust survivors all over the 
world and made them avail- 
able in computerised video 
form in Frankfurt. 

“It would be wouderfhl if l 
could contribute [to the me- 
morial]’*, Spielberg said. 

Ten years after the deci- 
sion to commission a Ger- 
man memorial “to the mur- 
dered Jews of Europe", the 
final Hariaim on the monu- 
ment has been deferred until 
next year. 

Michael Naum&nn, a for- 
mer New York publisher 
who is Mr Schrader's new 
arts snpremo. welcomed 
Spielberg’s offer. He sug- 
gested that the project be- 
come part of the Holocaust 
memorial and be housed in a 
£45 miTti an Jewish museum 
which is being built In Ber- 
lin. The museum, in the form 
of a broken star of David, 
was designed by the leading 



Thp Jewish M;na»nm in ffre Rariin enhm-h ofgremberg was designed hy David Lfeh eskinri and Inaugurated nn November 9 as part of the Krist allna r.ht celebrations PHOTOORAPH: SEHNO SETIMK 


architect David Uebeskind. 

There were two architec- 
tural competitions for the 


Berlin project and a shortlist 
of four entries was compiled 
last summer. The winner 
was expected to be a gigantic 
maTP of 2Ji00 concrete pil- 
lars of varying heights de- 
signed by American Peter Ei- 
senmann. Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl asked Mr Ei- 


senmann to soften his design 
by alterin g the dim ensions 
and adding more trees. 

The monument, however, 
became a casualty of the 
recent general election cam- 
paign when Mr SchrOder and 
Mr Naumann publicly ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction 
with thp American desig n 
and with the notion of com- 
memorating thp Holocaust 


with a huge structure. Mr 
Schrbder and Mr Kohl then 
agreed to shelve the issue 
until after the election. 

The new government says 
a final decision on a memo- 
rial should be left to parlia- 
ment, which will vote on the 
matter early nwt year. 

But the project set up by 
the director of Schindler’s 
List is believed to be much 


closer to Mr Naum aim’s 
ideas on a Holocaust memo- 
rial. Spielberg said it was up 
the German government to 
contact hhn an the project 
Spielberg suggested his 
videotapes of 49,468 Holo- 
caust survivors could be de- 
ployed in “meditation 
rooms” equipped with televi- 
sion screens. There would 
also be “interactive roams” 


where the same material 
could be used for research. 

“It should be a place of 
reflection, about what hap- 
pened yesterday, how you 
feel about it today and what 
can be learned from It,” 
Spielberg said. “It should be 
a place where a person can 
get lost in thought where 
they are inspired by the 
words of the survivors.” 


Young Germans, espe- 
cially, were curious about 
the second world war and 
what really happened, the di- 
rector added. 

“Germans are Inclined to 
isolate themselves hi a vac- 
uum of shame, regret and 
guilt. They should look 
around. Other peoples, too, 
have gone too far and placed 
evil over good." 
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TV priest leads 
Polish crusade 
to vanquish 
demon drink 


Nad Bawdier In Kowalew 


D RUNKEN priests are a 
depressingly common 
sight in Poland. Ryszard. a 
taxi driver speeding us to 
the village of Kowalew. 
said: “There’s four around 
here alone.” 

He told of one priest and 
the sacramental wine, and 
a wedding where the priest 
staggered down the aisle. 

Another man who knows 
the problem, and the solu- 
tion, is Father Wieslaw 
Kondratowlcz. He Is parish 
priest in this small commu- 
nity in central Poland and 
runs a drying-out clinic for 
follow priests. 

He also fell foul of drink 
and has become to the Pol- 
ish Church, what Betty 
Ford is to Hollywood’s 
fallen idols. His grand- 
father drank himself to 
death and Father Kon- 
dratowicz fought his own 
addiction for six years. 

He said: “I lay prostrate 
in church at night, waiting 
for a miracle, flashing 
lights, a voice from afar.” 

But it was the embarrass- 
ment of being caught by pa- 
rishioners wobbling home 
singing, and then being 
thrown out of a wedding 
reception that led him to 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Soon, he was mounting the 
pulpit to declare: “I am an 
alcoholic.” He launched a 
crusade to convince his 
countrymen that alcohol- 
ism is not a moral vice, but 
a physical illness. 

Recently he took his cam- 
paign to the airwaves, ap- 
pealing on a television chat 
show. He estimates 10 per 
cent of Polish priests have a 
drink problem. He believes 
the country's drinking sub- 
culture is responsible. 

The inspiration for his 
clinic was Father Bob Bill, 
a visiting American priest, 
director of the Massachu- 
setts-based Priest Recovery 
Programme. 

It has taken in some 20 
priests in recent years. 
Three are in residence at 
any one time. Although 
condemned by .some in the 
Polish Church for washing 
dirty linen in public. 
Father Kondratowicz has 
had vocal support from the 
Pope. 


Political feud makes 


Guyana a powder keg 


In the first of two articles, Ira Nlathur in 
Georgetown warns that impatience with 
a party dispute could lead to violence 


G eorgetown, with 

its dusty streets, faded 
wooden colonial build- 
ings, horse-drawn drays and 
general stores, appears 
quaint and peaceful. 

But the country’s stability 
hangs in the balance as 
effective actum to deal with 
its faltering economy is 
stalled by a political impasse 
that has dragged on for al- 
most a year. Desmond Hoyte, 
69. the leader of foe opposi- 
tion People’s National Con- 
gress h as refused to recognise 
President Janet Jagan, 78 — 
the white. Chicago-born wid- 
ow of the late president Dr 
Cbeddi Jagan — ever since 
her People's Progressive Par- 
ty/Civic won foe election of 
December 1997. 

If people continue to vote 
according to their race, foe 
PNC may be excluded from 
office indefinitely. Jt is sup- 
ported by Africans, but they 
comprise only 32 per cent of 
foe population. The East Indi- 
ans, who back foe PPP/C, 
comprise 54 per cent 
This may explain foe oppo- 
sition's persistent use of 
extra-parliamentary methods 
since Mrs Jagan was elected. 

In foe election, the PPP/C 
claimed a majority of seats in 
Parliament with 56 per amt of 
the vote. The PNC, which 
won 41 per cent of foe vote, 
disputed the results and mnflp 
allegations of electoral fraud. 

PNC supporters took to the 
streets in a series of protest 
marches. White Barbie dolls 
representing Mrs Jagan were 
burnt and East Indian 
businesses were attacked. 

On December 19, Janet Ja- 
gan was being sworn as Presi- 
dent of Guyana when a High 
Court Order, based on a writ 
fried by the Opposition to stop 
her taking office, was deliv- 
ered. She flung it over her 
shoulder and continued with 
the proceedings. She has 
smee apologised, saying that 
it was a gut reaction based on 
M old struggle against “the 
^ and the 
[who] have done every- 
«une to keep us out of office 
for almost 45 years*’. 

In January 1998, her car 


was stoned on the way to foe 
opening of parliament. No 
parliamentary business could 
be conducted since the oppo- 
sition refused to take their 
seats. As foe protests contin- 
ued. tear gas was used and 
Mrs Jagan used her wide 
presidential powers to declare 
all large public gatherings 
illegal. 

The Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM) team of heads of 
government, mindfUl of foe 
racial violence in Guyana in 
the 1960s in which villages 
were burnt and scores of 
people killed, brokered an ac- 
cord providing for an audit of 
the election results. In June, 
when the CARICOM audit 
upheld foe election result Mr 



Hoyte led thousands of PNC 
supporters back onto the 
streets. CARICOM stepped in 
again and persuaded Mrs Ja- 
gan and Mr Hoyte to abide by 
the accord. 

Mrs Jagan has sent mes- 
sages to Mr Hoyte proposing 
an informal meeting. Mr 
Hoyte, by refusing to meet in 
the president's office, and 
asking for a written agenda 
has made it clear that he is 
stffl waiting for the High 
Court judgement before 
compromising. 

Meanwhile. Guyana’s 
people wait and worry. 

The country is huge, 85,000 
square miles, and it s natural 
resources include gold, baux- 
ite, diamonds, and fertile 


farmland producing sugar 
and rice. Yet its 750.000 
people are among foe poorest 
in foe western hemisphere, 
with a per capita income of 
about £460. Its foreign debt, at 
almost £1 billion, is three 
times its GDP. 

However, between 1991 and 
1997, with foe economy grow- 
ing at an average 6 per cent 
annnually. and its first free 
and fair elections in 1992, 
Guyana seemed on its way 
out of foe morass created by 
two decades of misrule by dic- 
tator Forbes Burnham . 

Optimism ran high, but this 
has been a bad year. El Nifio 
has hit agricultural output 
prices for foe major mineral 
exports, bauxite and gold, 
have fallen, and foe Guya- 
nese dollar is under pressure. 
Although Mrs Jagan's gov- 
ernment fliainiR that unem- 
ployment is 12 per cent esti- 
mates put foe unemployment 
and underemployment at 
about 30 per cent. Emigration 
is substantial Violent crime 
is on foe rise. The optimism 
is gone. 

As the economy falters 
most Guyanese (even the 
leaders of foe parties) say 
they would like to end foe 
stalemate and begin recon- 
structing foe country. But the 
roots of foe problem lie in foe 
government of Forbes Bum- 
barn, the founder of the PNC, 
who took power after inde- 
pendence in 1966. 

His increasingly despotic 
rule and m bmana p wiwn t of 
the economy was allowed to 
continue until his death in 
1986. 

In a country where the sala- 
ries of primary school teach- 
ers were, until recently, be- 
low foe official poverty line, 
people want their leaders to 
concentrate cm foe economy, ■ 
not political feuding. Hie tear 
is that, in foe absence of lead- 
ership and political will to en- 
sure economic progress, the 
anger of an entire people 
without hope could be easily 
manipulated. The country's 
plight is summed up by the 
sight of a boy, in faded shorts, 
aimlessly swinging an empty 
red plastic bucket on a dirt 
road. Nearby is a signpost 
which points to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s El Dorado — the “City 
of Gold”. 


Next: an interview with Pres> 
dent Janet Jagan 
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Lone Ranger 

in shoot-out 

i over honour 


Julian Bovger In Wnhbigton 


L Tkfc so many other 
great American 
dramas before it, it 
was played out in 
the panelled cham- 
bers of a packed committee 
room. And as in the days of 
McCarthy or Nixon, an ele- 
mental conflict deep in the 
national psyche unfolded 
amid the Jostling press and 
whisp ering lawyers — a cul- 
tural struggle between two 
Americas. 

Kenneth Starr, the minis- 
ter’s son raised In the Texas 
Church of Christ; sat before 
the House judiciary commit- 
tee to list President Clinton’s 
wrongdoings in a mild hut un- 
forgiving drawl — a represen- 
tative of an upstanding, God- 
fearing middle America 
horrified by the libertine 
ways of the Clintons. 

The other America, multi- 
cultural and sexually toler- 
ant, sat above and to the right 
on the Democratic benches of 
the committee. That America 
was represented most force- 
hilly by three black politi- 
cians and Barney Frank, the 
Capitol's most prominent gay, 
who subjected Mr Clinton's 
inquisitor to a blistering 
denunciation. 

They portrayed him , as the 
White House has done many 
times before, as a zealot (the 
Puritan Lone . Ranger as a 
newspaper phrased it yester- 
day) prepared to twist the 
boundaries of his mandate in 
his search forsexual wrong- 
doing in the White House. 

With his linger pointing 
straight down at the judge, 
the committee’s senior Demo- 
crat, John Conyers, accused 


Mr Starr of “crossing [the] 
line into obsession”. He bad 
sent his Investigators to grill 
the 24-year-old Monica 
Lewinsky without allowing 
her to see her lawyer and ridi- 
culed her for asking for her 
mother. The zealotry, Mr 
Conyers suggested, might he 
spurred bytheblgtobacco cli- 
ents his former legal Grin had 
served, and by his loyalty to 
his supporters among Mr 


Clinton’s opponents on the flu- 
right 

Mr Starr diverted his inves- 
t i gat i on to the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal in January 
this year, shelving four years 
of fruitless enquiry into fi 
nanHfl ] scandals. 

Mr Conyers said the special 
counsel’s embrace of the 
Lewinsky affair was out of a 
“sense of desperation in the 
face of the- evidence of a failed 
impeachment enquiry”. 

Mr Starr sat stone-feced, 
bis b espectacled -eyes and 
pursed mouth set in three 
downward crescents. His res- 
ponse was to draw breath 
and, in the manner of a 
schoolteacher not about to be 


distracted by unruly pupils, 
glance down at his papers, 
blirik and press ahead. 


How could this 
adulterer and liar 
be so much more 
popular than 
Starr himself? 


The next two hours and 12 
minutes constituted a sum- 
mary of the Starr case against 
the president, arguing that 
Mr Clinton had orchestrated 
an Illegal cover-up of his af- 
fair with Ms Lewinsky. 

This time, however, there 
was no sex. There would be 
no television clips of the aus- 
tere judge talking about oral 
or phone intercourse or even 
cigars. In fact, as one of his 
assistants had pointed out to 
Washington journalists the 
evening before, the squea- 
mish Mr Starr had wanted 
such details excluded even 
from the written report, but 
had to bow to the legal argu- 
ments of his subordinates. 

Yesterday, in the sombre 
sur im mn rtfng^ of the commit- 
tee room, the focus was on 
lies. The president, he pointed 
out, “had taken an oath to tell 
the truth the whole truth and 
nothing but tiie truth”. 

He went on: “By making 


false statements under oath, 
the president, the chief execu- 
tive of our nation, failed to 
adhere to that oath and to his 
presidential oath to faitiifliny 
execute the laws.” 

Mr Starr’s style was un- 
apologetlcaHy grey. After an, 
this was a man who played 
tapes of US political speeches 
to his children on family holi- 
days, and whose idea of a 
good time is to cruise around 
the American countryside 
with his wife at the wheel, 
while he reads legal texts. 

The only time emotion 
entered his voice came 
towards the mid. It was a dec- 
laration of love for the law, 
and Mr Starr seemed almost 
to choke on his emo tions 

“The phrase on the fapadft 
of the Supreme Court — 
‘Equal Justice Under Law* — 
and the insc rip t i on fn<dflp the 
justice department building 
— "The United States wins its 
point when justice is done its 
citizens in the courts' — are 
more than do ganw. They are 
not slogans. They are princi- 
ples that the courts In this 
country apply every day.” 

It was this devotion to the 
law, he suggested, that might 
be at the heart of his phenom- 
enal unpopularity. . 

“For my part my experi- 
ence is in the law and the 
courts. I am not a man of 
polls, public relations or poli- 
tics — which 1 suppose is pa- 
tently obvious by now. I am 
not experienced in political 
campaigns.” he said. 

It might have been titled 
the Manifesto cf a Humble 
Lawyer, an apologia for a pro- 
fession even more hated in 
the US than politics or 
journalism. 

It sounded tinged with jeal- 
ousy and bewilderment How 
could it be that this adulterer 
and liar could be so much 
more popular than himself in 
a country he had given his 
life to serve? How could this 
dedicate d judge he sn harshly 
judged? Mr Starr glanced up 
at the committee as though In 
search of an answer. But no 
answer came. The tables had 
turned and Mr Starr's Amer- 
ica was on the defensive. 
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Starr bursts 


We (the office 
of the 

independent 
counsel) go to 
court and not 
on the talk 
show circuit. 
Our record 
shows that 
there is a 
bright line 
between law 
and politics, 
between 
courts and 
polls. It leaves 
the polls to the 
politicians and 
spin doctors. 

For my part, 
my experience 
is in the law 
and the 
courts. I am 
notamanof 
polls, public 
relations or 
politics, which 
I suppose is 
obvious at this 


Starr is sworn in at the start of impeachment hearings against President Clinton yesterday 
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Now Clinton comes under 
fire from Osaka housewife 


The best new 
releases only £9*99 


The president was peppered with 
questions but the Lewinsky scandal has 
barely changed Japan’s view of him, 
writes Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 


T HE Monica Lewinsky 
scandal followed Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton 
across the Pacific Ocean 
yesterday when he was ha- 
rangued on Japanese tele- 
vision for Us infidelity 
with the former White 
House intern. 

In a town-hall meeting 
filmed just hours before im- 
peachment proceedings 
were to begin in Washing- 
ton, a Japanese housewife 
asked the president how he 
had said sorry to his wife 
and daughter. 

“I could never forgive my 
husband for such an act,” 
the Osaka woman Bald. 
“How did yon apologise to 
Mrs Clinton and Chelsea, 
and did they forgive yon?” 

“I did it in a direct and 
straightforward manner 
and I believe they . did, yes,’* 
replied a chastened-looking 
president. “But that’s 
really a question you could 
ask them better than me.” 

It was Mr Clinton’s shor- 
test answer during the 
hour-long meeting to Tokyo 
in which he fielded ques- 
tions from 130 members of 

the Japanese public, it was 
also the onjy reference to 


the scandal and TBS net- 
work presenter Tetsnya 
CMknshl swiftly changed 
the subject. 

Such treatment illus- 
trates Japan’s views of the 
Lewinsky case. Although 
the salacious details have 
been followed with as much 
fascination here as any- 
where else in the world, 
most people believe the 
scandal is a storm in a 


teacup. 

According to a poll by the 
TBS network, 53 per cent of 
Japanese people said the 
scandal had not changed 
their image of Mr Clinton. 
More than 10 per cent said 
their admiration had in- 
creased because of the cour- 
age he had shown in 


failure to revive its 
economy. 

In a warmer- than-usual 
welcome, Mr Clinton be- 
came the first inc nmban t 
US president to. visit the im- 
perial residence yesterday, 
when he met Emperor Aki- 
hlto and Empress Michlko. 

Mr Clinton showed . no 
signs of concern about the 
impending meeting of the 
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The Japanese govern- 
ment has also gone to great 
lengths to demonstrate that 
the.thre&t of the president's 
impeachment has not 
changed their perception of 
Mr Clinton’s status. Tokyo 
is keen to ensure that fixe 
proceedings in Congress do 
not overshadow his two- 
day visit, which comes at a 
time- when. Japan is under 
international fire tor its 


House judiciary committee. 
Aside from the reference to 
the Lewinsky case, he 
fielded most of the ques- 
tions during the townfaall 
meeting In a mood border- 
ing at times on ebullience. 

He said he enjoyed being 
president so much that 
would have run for a third 
term if it were not forbid- 
den by the constitution, 
though he also admitted 
that sometimes be wanted 
to escape from the 
-sures of office. 

. Asked how he would like 
to be judged by history, Mr 
Clinton said: “I would like 
to be r e membered as a pres- 
ident who restored Ameri- 
can confidence and oppor- 
tunity, as the president 
who prepared my co un tr y 
and tiie world for the 2 . 1 st 
century. 

No one to the audience 
was Impolite enough to 
mention the impeachment 
proceedings or the possibil- 
ity that, future generations 
might look hack at the Clin- 
ton presidency in a very 
fflflyr ftn t light. 
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Mourners wail over Che bodies of nine Christians who were murdered in their family home. The black magic hag ended’ was daubed in blood 


murderers 
blame use of 
black magic 
for killing 
family of 
Christians 


Ismail Khan 
In Nowshera, Pakistan 


M ourners shouting 
anti-government slogans 
buried a family of nine Paki- 
stani Christians yesterday 
who had been found with 
their throats cut and anti- 
black magic slogans daubed In 
blood in their home. 


Police guarded the funeral 
procession in the northern 
town of Nowshera. about 30 
miles east of Peshawar, where 
hundreds of Christians p a id 
their respects to the family of 
John Bhattl, a 70-year-old re- 
tired army sanitary worker. 

The killings of the five 
males and four females, in- 
cluding two aged under 10 and 
a baby, occurred just days 


after a call by the prime min- 
ister. Nawaz Sharif, for the in- 
troduction of instant Tgiamte 
justice as meted out by Af- 
ghanistan's Taliban militia. 

Opposition leader Benazir 
Bhutto blamed Mr Sharif’s at- 
tempts to nmirp sharia law a 
cornerstone of the 
constitution. 

She called the deaths a 
“dangerous manifestation of 


Sharif s policy to fan religious 
frenzy”. 

“The black magic has 
ended,” was written in blood 
on the walls of the family 
home. A neighbour said Mr 
Bhatti practised black magic 
and made large amounts of 
money. But a son who was out 
at the time of the killings, 
said: “There was no black 
magic.” — Reuters 


Cannibal chutney a matter of taste 


Fiji Islanders don’t have much 
appetite for a novelty reminder 
of their unsavoury past, writes 

Catherine Adams in Suva 


A PAIR of food scien- 
tists in the Fiji Is- 
lands have come up 
with a product 
which some local people 
find hard to swallow. 

“Cannibal chutney” — an 
idea cooked up by the Brit- 
ish and Australian academ- 
ics — is based on a real reci- 
pe for a vegetable relish 
traditionally eaten to ac- 
company the human meat 
in cannibal feasts. 

Cannibalism was rife in 
the Fiji Islands for centu- 
ries until Christianity be- 
came widespread 100 years 
ago. 

Richard Beyer, director 
of the Institute of Applied 
Sciences at the University 
of the South Pacific and co- 
inventor of cannibal chut- 
ney. says the islands will 
have to rely on such gim- 
micks. as they struggle to 
compete in international 
markets. He said: "Fiji is 
just a grain of sand in the 


Pacific Ocean. But small- 
ness can mean you're at the 
top of the novelty 
pyramid.” 

The recipe for the chut- 
ney is a secret, but there is 
evidence that human flesh 
was often garnished with 
the borodina. a plant simi- 
lar to a tomato, to belp 
digestion. 

According to one 19thcen- 
tury explorer, human meat 
“stopped the bowels for up 
to four days”. However, 
borodina is now thought to 
be rare, if not extinct. 

Mr Beyer said: “It doesn’t 
really matter what’s in it. 
It’s like visitors to Fiji go- 
ing and buying' a little fork 
which was originally de- 
signed to get the little bits 
of brain out of the skull. 
It’s a novelty gift in that 
category.” 

But some Fiji islanders 
are unhappy. “I think it’s 
very Insulting.” said Mela 
Tora. a 29-ycar-old office 


worker. “We are almost in 
the year 2000. It’s time to 
forget the past.” 

Daniel Singh, a trade 
journalist on the national 
Review magazine, thinks 
cannibal chutney could 
dent tourism, the Fiji Is- 
lands' most bouyant indus- 
try. He said: “Fiji is trying 
to come through some bad 
experiences including the 
1987 coup, so cannibalism 
is not something Fiji would 
like to be remembered for.” 


Thigh bones were 
prized, but the 
lower people got 
a hand ora 
foot to chew on 


He also disagrees with Mr 
Beyer’s view that the 
nation of 300 or so tropical 
islands will have to rely on 
novelty products, as the 
market for its traditional 
crops like sugar and coco- 
nut products gets tougher. 

“There’s a bounty of nat- 
ural resources, such as the 
hardwoods in forests which 


cover so per cent of the is- 
lands.” he said. “All we 
need is to get investors to 
come In.” 

But others believe the 
traditions of fannihaHmn 
might intrigue the outside 
world. The shoes of the 
Reverend Thomas Baker, a 
white missionary eaten by 
cannibals in the 1860s, are 
a popular attraction at the 
Fiji Museum in Suva. But 
contrary to popular myth, 
cooking unwanted guests 
was not a practice reserved 
for white intruders. ' 

Paul Geraghty. head of 
the Fijian Institute of Lan- 
guage and Culture, says 
cannibalism was a vital 
part of local warfare and 
the eating habits were as 
gruesome as possible to ter- 
rify rival chiefs. y 

“There are accounts of 
items being removed from 
the victim while they were 
alive, like tongues and 
other parts, and being 
eaten while they watched. 
In times of bitter warfare, 
lower people might get lit- 
tle oficuts like bands and 
feet to chew on. but it was 
really the prerogative of 
the chiefs.” 

Early travellers provide 
records of the practice of 


Doctors hail Christopher Reeve 
as fundraising superhero 


Mark Tran in New York 


S INCE a fall from a horse 
three years ago confined 
Christopher Reeve to a 
u hoe ic hair. the 46-year-old 
actor lias harnessed his 
Superman celebrity status to 
lii'CMtuc a remarkably 
•■iTetMive fundraiser for 
n-srarrh on spinal cord Inju- 
ries.. In his latest coup. Con- 
-•rv-> last month approved a 
18 per cent funding increase 
for nvojirch at the National 
Institutes or Health into neu- 
mlogical disorders. 

"He is a very charismatic 
figure who evokes strong 
emotions," said Gerald Fisch- 
I mi'Ii or the NIH’s neurologi- 
cal problems unit. “He’s had 
.in impact on many people, in- 
cluding scientists who were 
involved in this research, and 


they have increased their 
efforts." 

Dr Fischbach estimates 
that the NIH budget for spinal 
cord research will grow to ST0 
million (about £-12 million) 
next year and to at least $105 
million over the next Gve 
years from the current $65 
million. He credits Mr Reeve 
for helping to increase fun- 
ding. The NIH sent out a 
special call for spinal cord 
research proposals. “No ques- 
tion it was Christopher 
Reeve’s calling attention to 
the spinal cord Injury 1 com- 
munity" that triggered the 
announcement. Dr Fischbach 
said. 

Since Mr Reeve broke his 
neck in May .1995, he has 
turned into a tireless fun- 
draiser for research to find a 
cure Tor about 250.000 people 
in the United States and 1.25 


million people worldwide 
with similar injuries. Mr 
Reeve participates In about 
four fundraising events a 
month, travelling with a reti- 
nue of nurses and aides and 
oxygen containers for his ven- 
tilator. Using his connections, 
the former film, star borrows 
planes Cram people or compa- 
nies. such as Texaco, the oil 
giant, and Oak Associates, an 
investment management 
company. 

He has also tapped his 
showbusiness contacts to 
push his cause. Mr Reeve per- 
suaded Wait Disney chairman 
Michael Eisner to broadcast a 
two-hour prime-time televi- 
sion special on spinal cord in- 
juries on Disney's ABC net- 
work last March and the live 
show raised S257.000. 

The money is making an 
impact, with researchers 


reporting more breakth- 
roughsMr Reeve has visited 
NIH laboratories to see the 
progress firsthand and de- 
lights in watching videos or 
rehabilitating rats scamper- 
ing about Scientists hope 
that In a few years, treat- 
ments now enabling rats to 
overcome spinal cord damage 
will be transferable to human 
clinical trials. They include 
transplanting cells to grow 
over the damaged region of 
the spinal cord and develop- 
ing antibodies to block inhibi- 
tors that suppress nerve 
regeneration. 

"I became president of a 
club I didn’t want to Join," Mr 
Reeve told the Wall Street 
Journal. “After I came out of 
the intensive care tintt. I 
began to realise the way it 
works in this country. We 
identify with famous people.” 


Chile boasts first woman general 


Elizabeth Love In Santiago 


L ATIN America now 

boasts its first woman 
general. But forget 
images of a tough officer 
barking orders to rows of 
uniformed troops. Mireya 
Perez, aged 48, is a petite 
member of Chile’s earabi- 
ncros who has never made 
an arrest and whose main 
experience is overseeing 
the care of abused children 
and battered women- 
As the head of the Direc- 
torate for Police Protec- 
tion of Family, Ms Perez 
oversees 36 homes for 
abandoned or abused chil- 
dren and prepares court 


papers for domestic vio- 
lence cases. In September 
her office handled 66 cases 
of child abuse, 3,116 cases 
of battered women and 180 
cases of sexual abuse 
against women or 
children. 

“Right now we are work- 
ing on campaigns to try to 
prevent this kind of vio- 
lence,” said Ms Perez in a 
modest office in Santiago. 
It has been a week since she 
received congratulations 
from President Eduardo 
Frei for her promotion and 
she is back to the dailv rou- 
tine. “You have to" take 
what comes, like any chal- 
lenge. You can't let things 
go to your head.” she said. 


Feminists seemed unsure 
whether to congratulate 
the appointment of the first 
female general. “While yon 
could say this Is a sign of 
progress for women, she 
was named for accomplish- 
ments in very traditional 
areas: nurturing and moth- 
ering.” said Veronica Ma- 
tus, president of the femi- 
nist think-tank La Mora da. 
“Yet It is also true that we 
are only now becoming 
aware that violence within 
the family is a big problem 
and it is Important that the 
police treat it as such.” 

Government statistics 
show that one in four Chil- 
ean women suffer domestic 
violence, ranging from a 


slap to psychological tor- 
ment But women are reluc- 
tant to report sexnal as- 
saults. The government 
office for women’s Issues Is 
attempting to change this. 

“Our numbers look pretty 
bleak. Some 75 to 80 per 
cent of the cases of sexual 
abuse go unreported and of 
those that are reported, 
only 11 per cent end up in 
convictions,” said Ms Perez. 

A recent Unicef study of 
1,500 children aged 12 to 14 
showed 60 per cent had suf- 
fered some violence. “If we 
work together with the 
children, we are preventing 
them from becoming abu- 
sive parents,” said Ms 
Perez. 


eating humans, known as 
“long pig”. Eyewitnesses 
describe human hones and 
skulls placed in tree 
branches at the entrance to 
villages, apparently as 
trophies. 

According to 'Mr Ger- 
aghty, the cuts of meat 
were similar to pork and 
were distributed to every- 
one in the chiefs company 
according to rank. Thigh 
bones were particularly 
prized. Heads were dis- 
carded. Archeologists have 
discovered bntchered 
human skeletons and sail 
needles made of human 
bone as part of the evidence 
of the extent of 

pannihnUcm 


British origins may keep poll winner out of office 

One Nation senator 
‘not real Australian’ 


Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 


T 


HE only candidate 
from the rightwing 
One Nation party to 
win a seat at Austra- 
lia’s recent election Is facing 
a enact challenge that could 
prevent her from entering 
parliament, because she may 
not have fully renounced Brit- 
ish citizenship. 

Heather T T »h , who has lived 
In Australia far 28 years but 
became a citizen only last 
, has been caught out by a 

Court ruling requiring 

foreign-born candidates who 
stand for election to fulfil 
complex naturalisation 
requirements. 

According to legal experts, 
remdidatpg must not only at- 
tend a naturalisation cere- 
mony, but also take all 
reasonable steps to renounce 
their original citizenship. In 
the case of Britons, this in- 
volves fining oat documents 
in an embassy and handing 
over their passports. 

Australia’s constitution 
does not allow subjects or citi- 
zens of a foreign power to 
hold political office. 

Ms wm , who was elected to 
tiie senate in October and Is a 
close friend of One Nation’s 
populist leader Pauline Han- 
son. claimed she was being 
picked on because sbe was a 
loyal white Anglo-Saxon. 

“1 am sure that if I was Chi- 
nese or Vietnamese then no 
one would ask these ques- 
tions,” said Ms wni, who Is 
due to take up her seat next 
JuLy unless she is ruled 
ineligible. 

The rhnUong g to her seat 
comes from Bill O’Chee of the 
National Party, the govern- 
ment’s junior partner. Mr 
O’Chee. the first federal poli- 
tician of Aslan origin, lost his 
seat to Ms Hill at the election. 

“It’s up to her to prove she 
has not been masquerading as 
an Australian.” he said. “She 
won’t be able to prove that 
she never renounced her Brit- 
ish citizenship. 

‘"This is an of One 

Nation, lying to the elector- 
ate,” O’Chee said in a radio 
interview. 

In hi g hli ghting the section 
of the constitution which 
states that an MP or senator 
cannot be a subject or citizen 
of a “foreign power”. Mr 
O'Chee has opened the- way 
for other representatives to 
be challenged about their eli- 
gibility for political office. 

One Nation has claimed 
that at least seven MPs hold 
dual citizenship and several 


Israel crisis 
ends at last 


David Shairock 
In Jerusalem 


T 


HE Middle East peace 
process re-emerged 
from 22 months of 
deadlock yesterday 
when Israel’s government 
finally gave the go-ahead for 
the withdrawal erf its forces 
from parts of the occupied 
West Bank. 

Israeli troop activity was 
reported last night In the 
region of Jenin, the northern 
West Bank city already under 
Palestinian control, where all 
the first-phase withdrawal 
from rural areas is scheduled 
to take place. 

Under the US-brokered Wye 
agreement 7.1 per cent of the 
land will return to fall Pales- 
tinian control today. It is the 
first withdrawal since Israel 
evacuated part of the bitterly 
divided West Bank city of He- 
bron in January 1997. 

Natan Sharansky joined 
Binyamin Netanyahu’s dissi- 
dent cabinet faction for the 
first time yesterday, leaving a 
minority of seven voting in 
favour. The prospects rose of 
early elections or a national 
unity government 

The new Gaza International 
Afrport is also expected to 
open today. From this week- 
end visitors to the emerging 
state of Palestine will not 
have to pass through Israel 

Over the next 48 hours 250 
Palestinian prisoners, the 
first of 750 to be released in 
the next three months, will be 
freed. Israel claims that only 
100 will be "security” — “po- 
litical” In Palestinian par- 
lance — inmates. 

Two Jewish settlements in 
the Jenin area will now be left 
surrounded on three sides by 
Palestinian-controlled 
territory. 

Another 2 per cent of land 
will be given Palestinian civil 
control while Israel maintains 
control over security. By the 
end of January Israel will have 
handed over IS per cent and 
granted foil Palestinian con- 
trol to a further 14 per cent. In 
three months Palestinians will 
have self-rule in almost 40 per 
cent of the West Bank. 

None of the new land has 
strategic importance and is 
sparsely populated, but yes- 
terday's cabinet decision is 


symbolically far-reaching. 

It confirms the Irreversibil- 
ity of the Oslo peace train and 
its vision of a new Middle 
East, forged between Israel’s 
Labour party and Yasser Ara- 
fat’s PLO. 

And it ends the “Land of Is- 
rael” vision cherished by the 
rightwing leadership, most of 
whom are still within Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's Likud party. 

Mr Netanyahu has had to 
abandon foe promise to halt 
Oslo and prevent the creation 
of a Palestinian state. 

Cabinet clearance yester- 
day confirms that Israel is 
satisfied with the Palestinian 
Authority’s fulfilment erf se- 
curity commitments, a pro- 
cess which is being wet- 
nursed by foe CIA. 

But the greatest irony is 
that Mr Netanyahu no longer 
has a majority in his fractious 
coalition cabinet and is de- 
pendent on foe goodwill of foe 
opposition Labour party for 
not just the pursuit of the 
Wye accord, bat foe survival 
of his government 

Only Mr Netanyahn’s weak- 
ness — a meagre 61-59 major- 
ity in the Knesset — prevents 
him from expelling the 
National Religious Party, 
whose two ministers voted 
against Wye in foe Knesset 

The Hebrew daily news- 
paper Ha’aretz yesterday 
quoted a series of Likud 
heavyweights in favour of In- 
viting Labour into foe gov- 
ernment Foreign minister 
Arid Sharon, a notorious 
hawk who has proved himself 
once again to be a pragmatic 
Zionist at heart told Labour 
Knesset members: "You have 
to join the government I al- 
ways said that and I still do.” 

But Labour leader Ehud Ba- 
rak says a national unity gov- 
ernment is not on the cards. 
He is convinced that he will 
win foie next general election. 
The recent local government 
election results have bol- 
stered bis belief, but most po- 
litical commentators and ana- 
lysts disagree. 

The real reason for Mr Bar- 
ak’s reluctanc e Is that he has 
already had secret talks with 
Mr Netanyahu on forming a 
unity government, but the 
prime winWar l eake d foe de- 
tails at a moment he thought 
would improve his own poll 
standing. 



One Nation’s leader Pauline Hanson (left) with Heather 
Hill, who was elected to the senate in October 


more could be eligible for citi- 
zenship of other countries 
through parents or 
grandparents. 

Ms Hanson, who lost her 
seat In the election, said she 
was confident that the One 
Nation party would not lose 
Ms Hill’s seat. In the event erf 
a recount, she said, the par- 
ty’s number two candidate 
could be returned as senator. 

“There are a few others in 
the House that do have dual 
citizenship,” she said. *Td 
like » ach one to be asicwri indi- 
vidually. are they just Austra- 
lian citizens or do they hold 
dual citizenship.” 

Ms Hill said she was on safe 
i»gai gro und and had taken 
all reasonable steps to remove 
“my British linkage”. 

“I am an Australian citizen, 
my children were horn in 
Australia, I pay Australian 
taxes,” she said. “I have done 
everything as per the book.” 

A spokesman at the British 
High Commission In Can- 
berra said he could not reveal 
de tails of Ms Hill’s status be- 
cause of privacy rules. But he 
said Britons who decided to 
become Australians became 


dual ci tizens unless they paid 
a £300 fee to renounce their 
former citizenship. 

There was doubt last night 
whether Mr O’Chee would be 
allowed to proceed with his 
challenge to Ms Hill's seat, be- 
cause of the implications for 
government MPs who fell foul 
of the ruling. 

“They [One Nation] are al- 
ways looking for an Aslan 
scapegoat, bat they can’t 
blame Aslans for this one.” 
Mr O’Chee said. “This is a 
problem of their own 
making.” 


George Williams, a senior 
lecturer in constitutional law 
at foe Australian National 
University, said foe ruling 
against dual citizenship ap- 
peared to be unequivocal. 

. “Ignorance in this area Is 
no excuse. The law is clear — 
you must take steps to 
renounce that citizenship." 
Mr Williams said. 

The Australian electoral 
commission has called for a 
referendum to change the 
complex requirements for na- 
tionality and has the backing 
erf many MPs, but it could 
come too late for Ms HilL 


Somalis face 
famine again 


Without 
international 
aid nearly 
300,000 
people will 
starve early 
in the new 
year 


David Gough 
hi Xuddur, Somalia 


F OR the second time in 
six years the dark 
spectre threat of Gam- 
ine hangs over war- 
tom southern Somalia, for 
the second time in six years. 
The United Nations World 
Food Programme, which has 
been monitoring a deteriorat- 
ing situation since early this 
year, says as many as 300,000 
people are at imminent risk 
of starvation. 

Edward Kallon, the WFP's 
programme co-ordinator for 
Somalia, said: " The s ituation 
is critical and WFP has no 
option but to divert all avail- 
able resources to saving lives 
in Bay and BakooL” 

Mr Kallon added that If the 
international community did 
not act immediately, there 
would be severe famine In 
foe area early next year. 

Bay and BakooL the tradi- 
tional breadbasket districts 
of Somalia, are worst hit, 
with food shortages brought 
on by foe civil war, which 
has displaced a large number 
of people. Floods early in the 
year, which washed away 
thousands of acres of crops, 
and foe failure of recent 
rains have combined to 
worsen foe crisis. 

This area was worst hit 
by the famine erf 1991-2 which 
killed 350,000 people. Opera- 
tion Restore Hope, a military 
Intervention led by the 
United States, was de signe d 
to ensure safe distribution of 
food aid, but ended in expen- 
sive failure. 

Since 1991. when the dicta- 
tor Mohammed Slad Barre 
was forced to flee the 
country, Somalia has been 


without a central govern- 
meat and is ruled by mill- 
tias who fight each other for ■: 
regional control. 

Like foe faming in south- . 
em Sudan. Somalia's food, 
shortages are mostly man- 
made. "We are very worried 
by foe parallels that we are 
seeing with the Bhar el-Gba- _ 
zal region of southern Sudan 
this time last year, as well as 
the Somali famine of 1992,". : ' 
said Brenda Barton, an i nfflr- 
mation officer with WFP. 

The town of Xuddur. the'- 
largest In BakooL was 
tured by the Rahawaya.- 
Reslstance Army (RRA) on., 
October 29 following three 
years under the control of 
Hussein Aideed’s Somali-" 
National Alliance (SNA) mOfc. “! 
tia. Most of the 25,000 inhaB-'* 
Hants fled when foe SNA arii.' 
rived, and have spent three : 
years In hardship in the ' 
bush nearby. . *"■ 

News of foe RRA’s capture"'; 
of Xuddur spread Cast an 4' - 
hordes of refugees as&TJT 
away as neighbouring Ethio-’ V 
pia have arrived back in tbfev 
ruined town in foe past three--, 
weeks. ' 

A United Nations security 
and food assessment mission 
this week found people with 
no livestock In an area where - 
little or no cultivation has 
taken place for three years. 

For the time being people 
are surviving by eating 'wild : . 
plants, but once the limited:- 
supply of seasonal vegetation 
runs out they will be in k "' 
desperate situation. 

Habiba Abdullah! . -a'- war 
widow at 20 years of age, left 
her two young Childr en with 
Mends In the Ethiopian refu- 
gee camp of Doolow. where 
they have been living for foe 
past three years, and walked 
for eight days to reach 
Xuddur. 

“I was very happy to hear 
foe news that Xuddur had 
been recaptured and wanted 
to rush home immediately, w 
she said, as she sat outside a 
tea shop, eating from a bag of 
bitter taking leaves that sbe 
had gathered that morning. 

'■But now that I have ar- 
rived I am very worried to see 
that there is so Uttle -food 
here. If I bring my children' 
back, what will we eat? Hease 
tell foe world that we are 
hungry." 
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! H ACQUES. MEDECIN, 
t known as Le Grand 
Jaquou during his 
24-year reign as 
s|r mayor of Nice, who 
has died aged 70 in Uruguay, 
left France after serving a Jail 
sentence for corruptim. He 
had' ruled the Riviera resort 
like a hereditary fiefdom be- 
fore his conviction and suc- 
ceeded his father, who had 
been mayor for 37 years. 

On the news of his death, 
the present mayor, Jacques 
Peyrat, a former member of 
the National Front, now a 
senator and a member of the 
Gaullist opposition, an- 
nounced that prayers should 
he said, that flags In Nice 
would be flown at half-mast, 
that affthose working for the 
municipality would observe a 
minute’s silence, and that Me- 
decin's funeral would be held 
in the cathedral. 

This surprised most people 
in France: some said it was 
because the present mayor is 
dependent on the support of 
those who used to vote tor M£- 
detin. But it is rather the 
reaction of a local community 
which was loyal to Its mayor 
far 24 years and was not put 
off by the evidence of corrup- 
tion which caused him to flee 
Nice twice — and landed him 
in prison for some 672 days. It 
is as if they reacted to prove 
the dictum of the famous 
mayor of Lyons, Edouard 
Harriot, that in France every- 
thing divides the stale and 
unites the commune. 

Mfideda’s birth coincided 
with the election of his tether, 
Jean, as mayor of Nice. When 
he died, Jacques succeeded 
him in 1966, and the following 
year was also elected deputy 
for foe AIpesMarftimes. 

Until thetr%e had led a 
somewhat unsettled life. He 
studied law* , but took no 
degree; he worked occasion- 
ally as a journalist; he be- 
came associated with certain 
ministers in the Fourth 
Republic, but never worked 
with them for lone be was 
something of a playboy and a 


well-known figure in the soci- 
ety of southern France, par- 
ticularly alter his marriage to 
Jacques Path's famous man. 
nequin, Claude, by whom he 
had two daughters. 

But when he became mayor 
M&decin became hard-work- 
ing and serious. Politically, 
he realised that he could not 
remain in the ’purely local 
party of his tether and he 
moved closer to Giscard d’Es- 
taing. His two enemies, as he 
saw them, were the Gaullists 
and Ja ter the socialists. Hav- 
ing supported Giscard in the 
presidential elections of 1974. 
he was Invited by the then 
prime minister, Jacques 
Chirac, to be minister for 
tourism, but resigned after 
quarrelling with Chirac’s suc- 
cessor Raymond Barre. 

In Nice Medecin had the 
support of those who had 
voted for his tether, he In- 
creased this by launching a 
vast programme of develop- 
ment aimed at making the 
city the California of Europe. 
As tourism developed and 
commerce flourished, grow- 
ing prosperity was associated 
with him. French settlers 
from the newly-independent 
Algeria were well received in 
municipal and police offices, 
and became another source of 
loyalty. Medecin, at least in 
those early years, also earned 
praise by his concern with 
maintaining the historic 
parts of the city. 


H OWEVER, to mod- 
ernise Nice in par- 
ticular, and the de- 
partment of the 
Alpes-Maritimes 
in general, he established a 
system soon called “M&decin- 
Ism". It consisted of a- series 
of networks, each of which 
took responsibility for vari- 
ous-aspects of development. 
Some of these networks were 
separate from the municipal- 
ity and soonbeeame involved 
with particular interests and 
enterprises. This led to cor- 
ruption, to the enrollment of 
doubtful personalities and 



Medecin . ..in South America in 1990 with Ms sister, Genevieve Medecin- Assemat, who 
ran for office to keep the family name in politics after her brother was deposed 


groups, and eventually to 
gangsterism. 

Mddecln claimed that cer- 
tain of ht* fr iends abused his 
c onfidence and started to take 
actions that he knew n pthjng 
about His apologists have 
blamed what happened on bis 
second marriage in 1979 to 
Hena Jay Graham, an Ameri- 
can, who persuaded him to 
spend more time in Miami 
and Los Angeles. Medecin was 
sometimes absent from Nice 
for several weeks running, 
and it was supposedly then 
that the mischief took place. 

Whatever, there were also 
two important political fac- 
tors: one was that Medecin 
drew, nearer to the National 
Front the other was the vic- 
tory of the socialists in 1981 
and the appointment of a 
number of ministers hostile 
to Mddecin and *M6decmism\ 
It was claimed that what was 
happening in Nice was a. 
national scanted with inter- 
national ' repercussions. Gra- 
ham Greene, who lived In An- 
tibes, wrote a book, JTAtxuse. 
denouncing it and talking of 
“the connivance of high au- 
thorities”. Mfidedn’s answer 
that Greene bad had to find a 


subject — and had invented 
one — was not acceptable. 

Some contracts with Ameri- 
can firms were scrutinised 
and the affairs of the Nice 
Opera House attracted atten- 
tion. From 1985 there were a 
series of prosecutions, and it 
was clear that the whole para- 
muniripal organisation was 

hftrn g a mmmw t The minister 

for the budget Michel Char- 
asse, a close friend of Presi- 
dent Mitterrand, made no 
secret of his hostility to 
M6dedn. 


I N 1990 the mayor fled to 
Uruguay. He claimed 
that the socialists had 
plotted against him and 
arranged things so that 
he seemed guilty of corrup- 
tion. He also accused his asso- 
ciates of having deceived and 
betrayed him. More spectacu- 
larly, as he announced that he 
intended to flve permanently 
iu Uruguay* h» displayed a 
large and- valuable house by 
the beach, with eight bath- 
zooms and five bedrooms. He 
said he had bought this as a 
result of the sake of 100,000 
t-shirts in Latin America. He 
also announced that he had 


acquired a third wife, who 
was Uruguayan. 

The French government 
brought extradition proceed- 
ings and, having spent nearly 
a year in a Uruguayan prison. 
Medecin appeared in court in 
Grenoble; he was jailed for 10 
months. On release he 
returned to Uruguay, al- 
though proceedings against 
him continued in France. In 
March, 1998, he was sen- 
tenced, in his absence, to two 
years’ imprisonment for non- 
payment of taxes. 

Medecin believed he was 
the victim of plots — plots by 
Gaullists, Glscardians, social- 
ists and by the media. He 


would have been pleased, if 
not surprised, to learn that, 
on the news of his death, 
there were those tn Nice who 
claimed that had he been a 
candidate, he would have 
been re-elected mayor. He is 
survived by his second wife, 
Rene, and tbertwo daughters 
of his first marriage. 


Douglas Johnson 


Jacques Mfcdecln, politician, 
bom May 5, 1928; died Novem- 
ber 17,1898 . 


Vincent Winter 


A true child 



cinema 



Babysnatchars . ..Winter, agedfh 
brother JonWhifceleyin TheKk 


F EW child stars had the 
endearing appeal of 
Vincent Winter, who 
has died aged 50. As a 
five-year-old, he won the 
hearts of adults and children 
alike in Philip Leacock's 1953 
film classic The Kidnappers. 
He played the younger of two 
Scots boys who, denied a pet 
dog, “borrow” a baby to look 
after instead. 

Whether discussing with 
co-star Jon Whiteley what 
the tot 'should be called — 
young Vincent's character is 
in no doubt it should still be 
“Rover” — or in his heart-felt 
appeal, "Don't eat It gran- 
daddy, it- ain’t fittinJ** when 
the gruff grandfather makes 
off with the baby, Winter was 
always natural- "Cuteness” 
was something of which he 
could never be accused, nor 
was there any of the simper- 
ing coyness often associated 
with Child actors. So convinc- 
ing was his , performance in 
The Kidnappers, he won a 
special Academy award for 
“outstanding juvenile 
performance.” 

If later films foiled to de- 
liver the same quality of rale, 
Vincent’s likeable, open style 
lent presence to such diverse 
subjects as The Dark Avenger 
(1955) with Errol Flynn (who 
liked the - boy so much he 
wanted to adopt him). Time 
Lock (1957), as a child, trapped 
-in an airtight hank vault, and 
Qorgo (1960), where he mov- 
ingly found compassion for 
the sea monster of the title. 
His performance in' this lat- 
ter film was widely praised 
in America and, still in his 
early teens, be was taken np 
by Walt Disney to play.ln a 
number of successful produc- 
tions, including Greyfriars 


Bobby (1960) and The Three 
Lives OfThomasina (1963). 

After the release of The 
Horse Without A Head in 
1964, Vincent began looking 
for more mature roles and 
grew disenchanted with what 
was being offered. Disney 
producer Hugh AttwooH en- 
couraged him to widen his 
range, suggesting he look at 
the mare technical side of 

film-making 

So, at 19, he began a second 
career as runner on The 
Fighting Prince Of Donegal 
(1966). Always a quick. In- 
stinctive learner, he found 
work variously as an assis- 
tant director, production 
manager and production 


‘Ciiteness’ was 
something of 
which he could 
never be accused 


supervisor. High-profile 
films with which he was in- 
volved included The Sailor's 
Return (1978), Superman H 
(1980), The Dark Crystal 
(1982), Kenneth Branagh’s 
Henry V<1989) and The Wind 
In The Willows (1996). 
Recently he bad been in- 
volved on a project with. 
American director Taylor 
Hackford, and only last 
month was in Turkey for con- 
sultation talks about , the 
building of a new studio: 

Vincent never felt any urge 
to return to acting; but in 
April this year be got a 
happy reminder of the affec- 
tion the film business felt for 
him — he was called back to 


Hollywood to be photo- 
graphed in a group shot of 
Academy Award winners. 
Warmly welcomed, he was 
particularly thrilled to find 
the likes of Gregory Peck, 
Dustin Hoffman and Richard 
Dreyfoss, all long-time fans 
of The Kidnappers, taking 
their turn to meet him. At 
bis hotel, dozens of people 
waited all night to get his 
autograph. 

Away from the cameras, 
Vincent enjoyed a game of 
bridge. He loved to travel, 
and had a particular fond- 
ness for Mexico. A caring, 
thoughtful maw, he was al- 
ways happy to welcome old 


tens to his office at Shepper- 
ton Studios, where he would 
regale them with tales from 
his career. 

One particular story he en- 
joyed telling was from his 
days as a production assistant 
on A Clockwork. Orange (1971). 
Director Stanley Kubrick was 
famously parsimonious with 
transport and part of Vin- 
cent’s job was to see the actors 
©at their fair share of the cars. 
Tired and tetchy al being kept 
waiting after a long day’s 
shooting, Malcolm McDowell 
teased him with "Not very 
good at your job, are you, Vin- 
cent". "Oh. yes, I am,” 
retorted the usually modest 
Winter. *Tm also rather good 
at yours — and I’ve got an 
Oscar to prove iff" 

Vincent is survived by Bar- 
bara Harley, his partner of 24 


Tim Read 


Vincent Winter, child star, film 
production supervisor and assis- 
tant director, bom December 29, 
1947; died November 2, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS i 


LAURENCE GANDAR, the 
subject of an obituary notice, 
page ^November M, was not 
Laurence Gander.- the spen- 
tog.used Jn '.the heading; cap- 
tion and other places. Apolo- 
gies to his temily and friends. 


APOLOGIES also go With 
hearty all the following; . 


IN A report; headed, (The his- 
toric handshake, page 6, 
Guardian Education, Novem- 


ber 17, we referred to Tina 
Ferry, of NASUWT Scotland. 
This . concealed from most 
readers "the - Identity and sex 
of Mr- Tino Terri, a national 
e xecuti ve member for the NA- 
SUWT in Scotland- 


we MISSPELT the name of 
Stephen Rea in a beading cm 

an article, G2, pages 12 and 12, 

November .18, about the play, 
Northern. Star, .which he. is 
directing in Belfast. 


NICHOLAS SAETER. .of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, mentioned in a panel on 
page 3, Society, November 18, 
•Is inxeal life Nicholas Barter. 


THE REV Roger- Royal; 
referred to in an artiste about 

after-dinner speakers, page 9, 
G2, .November 16, .ia. really 
Roger Royle. ' 


DAVID SPXLSBHRY, not 
David Spflsburg, was the 


author of an item in Notes & 
Queries, page 17, G2, 


THE PLAYWRIGHT quoted 
by Byron, quoted In a column, 
page 20, November 17, was 
Ben Jenson, not Ben Johnson. 


“JAMBS -DUDLEY, 14" who 
gaVB his view of the Prime 
Minister In Let’s play politics, 
page'ft, Society, November 18, 
says he Is James Dudley, is. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail should be sent to The 
Readers’ Editor, The Guard- 
ian, US, Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER. Fax: 0171 
289 9897. E-mail: 

reader@guardian.co.uk 


Monica Baly 


The lady of the lamp 


M onica baly, who 
has died aged 84, 
managed to com- 
bine her passion for 
nursing with her passion for 
history in a career which 
brought academic rigour and 
respect to the study of the his- 
tory of nursing. As she herself 
said In the foreword to her in- 
fluential 1973 book. Nursing 
And Social Change, “the de- 
velopment of nursing Is like 
weaving a cloth . . . only by 
tracing threads to their 
historical origin can we begin 
to understand the confusion 
and profusion of health ser- 
vices In the 20th century". 

Monica Baly qualified as a 
nurse at the Middlesex Hospi- 
tal in 1938, and . she kept in 
contact with her training hos- 
pital throughout her career. 
Even in her last year, every 
week she would travel from 
her home In Bath to London 


to spend the day in the hospi- 
tal basement working an a 
history of the Middlesex. 

Disillusioned with hospi- 
tals after the war (dining 
which she served with the 
Princess Mary Royal Air 
Force Nursing Service), she 
realised that most ill-health 
was due to social causes not 
disease, and so decided to 
study public health at the 
Royal College of Nursing 
(RCN). A nursing activist 
even as a student, she drew 
up a "cost-of-living index" for 
newly qualified health visi- 
tors to demonstrate how their 
first year's salary was impos- 
sible to live on. 

This experience represent- 
ing student nurses soon be- 
came useful when she 
returned to the RCN in 1962 
as western area officer, a post 
she occupied for 24 years. 
Travelling around to visit 
nurses in her gmati car, Baly 
covered a huge patch, includ- 
ing south-west England, 
South Wales and the Oxford 
health regions. Settling in 
Bath’s Royal Crescent, she 
was an elegant hostess and 
continued until her death to 
starch her damaak dinner 
napkins, and cook in batches, 
for days before the arrival of 
her guests. 

As one of file RON’S very 


first regional representatives, 
Monica’s task in the early 
days of the NHS was a tough 
one. Many hospital manage- 
ment committees refused to 
negotiate with the college, 
and it was an uphill struggle 
recruiting new members to 
the RCN. Yet for many of the 
isolated nurses she visited, 
Monica embodied a confi- 
dence and commitment to the 
profession that they had 
never come across before. She 
was an inspiration, and her 
powerful negotiating skills 
were increasingly used na- 
tionally. In 1980 she master- 
minded the amalgamation of 
the Royal College of Nursing 
with the National Council of 
Nurses, and later, in 1972, she 
was responsible for organis- 



Baly ... weaving a cloth 


ing the RON’S parliamentary 
campaign Raise the Roof, 
which resulted in a 22 per 
cent pay increase for nurses. 

When Baly retired from foe 
RCN in 1974 she embarked on 
what was effectively a second 
career. Already an author, 
nursing lecturer and exam- 
iner, she discovered the Open 
University, and by 1979 had 
completed a history degree. 
Under the supervision of 
Brian Abel Smith, and with 
foe support of foe Florence 
Nightingale Council, she 
went on to obtain a doctorate 
from the University of Lon- 
don for her research on Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

Perhaps unusually for a 
nurse, she rejected many of 
the accepted interpretations 


of Nightingale’s contribu- 
tion and returned to foe let- 
ters and other writings to 
reassess her reputation as 
foe founder of modem nurs- 
ing. Deified by the nursing 
profession, and cast forever 
as the kind but passive “lady 

with foe lamp’, Daly’s 1988 
book, Florence Nightingale 
and the Nursing Legacy, 
painted a more balanced pic- 
ture. demonstrating Nightin- 
gale's influence not just in 
nursing, but in many other 
areas erf public life. 

In her own way, Baly advo- 
cated and developed foe role 
of the nurse-historian. She set 
up and became foe first chair 
of foe RCN History of Nurs- 
ing Society and persuaded foe 
college to establish a nursing 
archive with a foil-time archi- 
vist She fought tirelessly to 
change foe study of foe his- 
tory of nursing from an ama- 
teur concern to the profes- 
sional discipline it is today. 
She understood that studying 
the history of nursing cannot 
happen in a vacuum, demon- 
strating how the nursing his- 
torian must scan the whole 
social fabric of a period in 
order to make sense of nurs- 
ing’s contribution. 

She was made centenary 
fellow of the Queen’s Nursing 
Institute in 1985 and a fellow 
of foe Royal College of Nurs- 
ing foe following year. In her 
final year she had been work- 
ing to increase foe number of 
women and nurses included 
in foe new Dictionary of 
National Biography. It seems 
fitting that shortly before her 
death she completed work on 
Florence Nightingale’s 
updated entry. 

Yet although she was fasci- 
nated by nursing's past she 
was also optimistic about foe 
future. Shortly before her 
death, she remarked to a 
friend that the nursing care 
she received had made her 
proud of the profession; 
“They are all foe things we 
thought nurses should be". 


Christine Hancock 


Monica Baly, nurse and histo- 
rian, bom May 24. 1914; died No- 
vember 12, 1998 


David Jones 


Telling it like it is 


■■■HERE are, a diplomat 

9 once advised David 

■ Jones, who has died 
aged 56, two sides to every 
question. “Yes," came the 
reply, "right and wrong." 

It was a typically Jonesian 
situation. He was within days 
of shooting the most impor- 
tant film erf his career and 
was being asked to cut some- 
thing he tended, or to insert 
something he didn't Was it 
crucial? Probably not, but he 
wouldn’t do it What was typi- 
cal was that his battle was 
with someone who had foe 
power to fire him. “Can 1 tell 
him you'll think about it?”, 
tried foe diplomat “You can 
tell him I have thought about 
it", said David. “Why. risk the 
whole film over something as 
wiinnr an this?", tin* diplomat 
tried again. “It’s not about 
this", came the reply. “It’s 
about how people use power." 

Within weeks of leaving foe 
Glasgow Herald city desk and 
joining Granada Television as 
a researcher in 1972, Jones be- 
came a face In the north-west, 
presenting and reporting for 
local programmes. He was 
very good at it — direct, 
fanny, and without vanity. 

He became foe figurehead 
of a small group of pro- 
gramme makers who began to 
ex per im ent with local pro- 
grammes. looking tor a new 
tone of voice. Briefly, in the 
mid-1970s, they found it. 
Jones’s versatility was cru- 
cial to them. He was a won- 


derfully sympathetic inter- 
viewer of foe lowly, a scourge 
of the elevated and also 
capable of glorious 
foolishness. 

He tired of being on screen 
and. after a brief spell on 
World in Action, went free- 
lance in 1979. The next 10 
years were a rich period, 
resulting in dozens of network 
documentaries — mostly for 
Central Television and foe 
BBC's 40 Minnies slot Particu- 
larly tough were bis three- 
hour exploration of schizo- 
phrenia and his expose of foe 
Salvation Army, both for Cen- 
tral in foe early 1980s. For foe 
latter. David went undercover, 
became a down-and-out and 
lived life in hostels in order to 
testify to their realities. He 
was consistently the medium 
through which those in trou- 
ble found a voice. 

During the same period, he 



Jones . . . without vanity 


also returned to full-time 
print journalism. At Granada 
he had been a lively columnist 
for foe financial pages of the 
Observer. Committed to foe 
notion of a decent left-wing — 
and preferably subversive — 
Sunday national, he became a 
key figure on foe short-lived 
News on Sunday, and for afew 
months was Its editor. 

He switched to television 
drama at foe end of the 1980s 
and produced Alan Bleas- 
dale’s GBH. For all his anar- 
chy, David was level-headed 
— his programmes never 
went over budget — and he 
kept that chaotic enterprise 
together from pre-production 
to final cut, without ever com- 
promising its essential lu- 
nacy. His next venture was 
four movie-length films for 
Channel 4 from writers new 
to television. 

David Jones made many 
friends. His habit of tweaking 
noses made him a few ene- 
mies, too. always among 
those more powerful than 
himself. His greatest source 
of satisfaction was his won- 
derfully unr uly family, Su- 
sanna, whom he married in 
his last year at Manchester 
University, three daughters, 
two sons and three grandchil- 
dren. 


Steve Hawes 


David Ward Jones, journalist 
and producer, bom May 27, 
1942; died September 22. 1998 


A Country Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Jack- 
daws noisily disputing their 
territorial rights to a visibly 
crumbling brick chimney, 
which stands above a roof of 
traditional Cotswold stone 
tiles, are a regular morning 
spectacle as foe November 
sun lights up the Tetbuxy 
roofscape. The black spectral 
figures rise Into the air from 
the roof ridge to foe west of 
us. Happing angrily and 
squawking as they try to 
reclaim what can only be a 
nesting site-— and which they 
do not actually need for some 
months. 

Against a blue, winter sky, 
with mellow limestone below, 
it is almost a medieval scene, 
enacted every morning high 
above our courtyard garden. 
This gar flgn is itself of some 
historic interest, for we back 
onto the Malfoouse, a build- 
ing which is now in commu- 
nity use, but which during 
the second world war was 
used by the US 6th Army. In 
May 1945, the large open 
space of the floor of the Malfo- 
ouse was used by military 
technicians to construct a 


three-dimensional panoramic 


model of the stretch of French 
coastline that became known 
as Omaha Beach, and Chur- 
chill and Elsenhower came to 
Tetbury to view foe represen- 
tation which, a month later, 
would become one of the most 
vigorously resisted of foe in- 
vasion beaches. 

The war leaders arrived in 
Tetbury by train, something 
that is no longer possible, and 
walked up Gumstool Hill 
from the now defunct station 
after their steam train jour- 
ney on the branch line from 
Kemble. With luck, this 
branch line may see a new 
lease oflife as a cycle track to 
Cirencester in the not too dis- 
tant future. They approached 
the Malfoouse through Its 
back door, which Is in our 
garden, and this historic hit 
of Cotswold stone, which now 
hosts brownies and play 
groups, played a part in foe 
successful military planning 
of the invasion. 

We can look out of foe 
kitchen door to the cobbles 
over which these famous feet 
trod at momentous times in 
our destiny. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


Birthdays 


Michael Alexander, ex- 
plorer and writer, 78; Lord 
(Peter) Archer of Sandwell, 
QG, former Labour minister. 
72; Gareth Chilcott, former 
England rugby player, 42; 
Alistair Cooke, journalist 
and broadcaster. 90; Bo 
Derek, actress and model. 43; 
Richard Francis, art histo- 
rian, 51; Nadine Gordimer, 
novelist, 75; Dulcie Gray, ac- 
tress, 78; Penelope Hob- 
boose, horticulturist. 69; Au- 
brey Jones. former 
Conservative minister, 87; 
Plara Khabra. Labour MP, 
74; Johnny Leach, table ten- 
nis champion, 76; Kate Rear- 
don, fashion editor. 30; Steve 
Smith, athlete, 21; Jeff Tar- 
ango, tennis player. 30. 


Death Notices 


8CXJL.TOK. Rot Canon Pater H, maidenly 
on inti Wonemner ISOS, aged 72 nan. 
Funeral Raqumm In. SooSwnR Uneter, 


Mtednesdaylath Mcmmbw a: noon. Family 


(lowers cri*. on eftfrtng wtB bn taken tor 
the Central Ante<>can_Hunioana Appeal. 


payable to Tur Fund. Enquiries to 04 Hall. 
Funeral Directors. D 1 B 36 Erl 2 * 8 1 _ 


■To otaca your announcement utepteM 
0171 713 4567 or fete 0171 713 4707 between 
Ssm and 3pm Mtm-FrL 
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Comment 


Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


J 1 T Tuesday's inangu- 
ral meeting of 
^P^Labour’s restyled 
NBC the party’s general sec- 
retary, Margaret McDon- 
agh, stressed the need for a 
united front, yon recall, 

wbenshe proposed a draft 
code of conduct. A party 
spokesman said: “They 
didn’t feel it was an attempt 
to gag them. It was merely 
an attempt to set out some 
guidelines as to how they 
should work together col- 
lectively.” Yet a lone voice 
is already proving a threat 
to committee unity. Some- 
one calling herself simply 
“Margaret" spent Wednes- 
day ringing around Blairite 
committee members trying 
to arrange a clandestine 
factional meeting. Whoever 
this Joker “Margaret” is — 
and she does, by all ac- 
counts. have a splendid 
sense of honour — she had 
better stop this meddling 
now. 


J ACK Cunningham is 
again in trouble over 
office refurbishments. 
This time it is his £2million 
sprucing up of Admiralty 
Arch to house cabinet office 
civil servants which has 
come underfire. Despite 
promises to the contrary 
earlier this year, this means 
that the building won't 
function as a winter refhge 
for the homeless as it did in 
1997. However Dr Jack will 
no doubt find it in his heart 
to provide an alternative 
shelter — for the duration 
of the goodwill period only 
— for those currently sleep- 
ing rough. in August, you 
may remember, we 
reported that the eight- 
strong staff of the cabinet 
enforcer's private office 
most graciously agreed to 
vacate its vast room in 
Whitehall for him to in- 
habit in privacy. 


C ONGRATULATIONS 
to Paul Johnson who, 
despite being incan- 
descent with rage, manages 
to lace his Dally Mall 
column with brilliant 
touches of self parody yes- 
terday. Geoffrey Robinson’s 
humiliating apology to the 
Commons, it seems, was not 
enough to satiate Paul’s ap- 
petite for retribution. 
Naughty boys, as we all 
know by now. must be pun- 
ished thoroughly . The focus 
of Paul's bile is his onetime 
friend Mr Tony, the PM: 

“He wants to keep the blood 
offhis hands. He cannot 
bear to inflict pain on col- 
leagues.” fumes Paul, “He 
likes to use the sword of 
power, but the axe of dis- 
missal is too heavy . . .He is, 
to quote Shakespeare, ’in- 
firm of purpose’.” However, 
Mr Tony, all may not be 
lost: “It is not too late to 
turn back. The country Is 
waiting— it is eager — for 
the smack of firm govern- 
ment” Better put. Jonners, 
it could not be. 


I T Is stomach churning to 
learn that one of Prince 
Charles’s good friends 
(and ours) — a Highgrove 
birthday guest last Friday 
no less — was, ou the very 
day Charles married Diana 
in 1981, on a booze- fueled 
away day protest trip to 
Boulogne. The villain was, 
we are sorry to say. Mr 
Mandy Mandelson. Never- 
theless the Mall on Sun- 
day’s Joe Murphy and Chris 
McLaughlin dispatched 
their duty commendably 
last week when they 
brought attention to a photo 
of this motley band of 
republican cronies. (Har- 
riet Harman, Sue Nyeand 
Jack Dromey were notable 
fellow travellers.) The trip. 
Murphy and McLaughlin 
insist, was nothing less 
than “a leftwing stunt 
dreamed up as a calculated 
snub to the royal family and 
the flag-waving throng who 
waited for hours for a 
glimpse of Charles and his 
bride”. Sadly there wasn't 
room for the whole group 
photo to appear in the paper 
so, in a typically selfless 
act. comrade Chris 
McLaughlin, an enthusias- 
tic member of the gang not 
mentioned in the article. 

gracefully agreed to be 
cropped out. 


G ood luck to 73-year- 

old lottery winner 
Marjorie Longdin 
from TickhlU, south York- 
shire, who is to appear on 
the quiz show Call My Bluff. 
Here's a practice round for 
you: “Portillo”: is it a) aflat 
case containing important 
government documents; b) 
an over-priced Junk market 
in West London; c) a mobile 
toilet; or d) a nasty young 
bully who’s going to eat 
your nephew for breakfast 
just as soon as he can get re- 
elected? 











We all believe in democracy - er- 
as long as we get what we want 



D emocracy performs 

the function God used 
to serve; it’s the big 
thing everybody believes in. 
The left though, likes to con- 
sider Itself more democratic 
than everyone else, and his- 
tory by and large supports its 
claim But as universal suf- 
frage served the left’s own 
ambitions for power, we can 
never be too precise about the 
point where principle ended 
and self-interest began. Just 
as the church used to cite God 
on its side in pursuit of its 
own more venal interests, so 
we know that all politicians 
will try to advance their cause 
in the nobler name of democ- 
racy. Democracy is both, a 
pure ideal and a grubby back- 
bander. and for a long time we 
have been happy to accept it 
as both. 

This subtle understanding 
has been unsettled by Tony 
Blair. All politicians affect 
hammy distaste for cynicism, 
tribal politics, petty point 
scoring and so on; they all 
lament the silly pointlessness, 
and the cost to democracy. We 
expected Blair to say all this, 
and with the routine insincer- 
ity — but he said it so much, 
it's almost as though he might 
mean it- Stranger still, he put 
his mandate where his mouth 
was. No sooner had he won a 
landslide than he set about 
giving his power away — to 
Scotland and Wales, to big 
city mayors, and to propor- 
tional representation. 

He looked like a schoolboy 
socialist’s dream — the leader 
of the left whose selfless devo- 
tion to democracy exposed his 
enemies as unprincipled cads. 
When hereditary peers — 
hereditary peers! — thwarted 
his electoral reform, invoking 
the name of democracy, they 
looked grotesque. Were it not 
so offensive, the whole affair 
would be ftmny. for the old 
boys have certainly got a 


nerve. Blair, an the other 

hanri ] now rtaiirm to have 

something like a halo, and the 
Number 10’s spin this week 
declared him the patron saint 
of democracy. 

But the bain Slips on the 
slightest scrutiny. The issue 
of dosed .lists w$» democrati- 
cally dubious attest Deselec- 
tion of MEPs considered off- 
message does hot look so 
democratic, nor does the 
selection process, for candi- 
dates to the Scots and Welsh 
assemblies. Rhodrl Morgan, 
Dennis Canavan apd Ken Liv- 
ingstone would have thing s to 
say about just how devolved 
devolution really is, and it is 
not unreasonable to wonder 
whether Blair would be so 
eager to reform the House of 
Lords if hereditary peers were 
his most fanatical supporters. 
Blair’s famously democratic 
Internal party reforms had 
the happy consequence of con- 
solidating his own power, and 
the nature of PR’s Introduc- 
tion to Westminster will de- 
pend entirely on calculations 
of self-interest Just this week. 
Labour was accused of ballot 
rigging over the future of 
grammar schools. Parents 
wfll be asked to vote on a 
motion which is virtually in- 
comprehensible. and does not 
even mention the words 
“grammar school”, because 
Labour believe this will se- 
cure the desired result. 

When the Prime Minister is 
making a fetish of democracy, 
such contradictions provoke 
shrill indignation. This res- 
ponse was inevitable — but it 
is not clear that It is necessar- 
ily right In practioe. most of 
us are disgracefully inconsis- 
tent about democracy. 1 don’t 
like grammar schools, so 1 am 
glad that the ballot win be 
rigged against them. I do want 
Ken Livingstone to be mayor 
of London, though, and so I’m 
unhappy about the vetting 


panel Few of us are even 
consistent when we talk about 
what representative democ- 
racy should mean; we expect 
government to reflect the 
democratic will of the people, 
but the people would have 
hanging back tomorrow if 
they could, and ’ I'd much 
rather that they couldn’t. 

Livingstone loves to cite the 
will of the people to support 
his right to run for mayor, but 
when he was r unning file 
GLC and giving money to mil- 
itant lesbians, he ignored the 
people’s outrage and simply 
said he was right Indeed, it is 
often the left which passes 
progressive policies that the 
people take decades to come to 
terms with. An IGM poll this 
week found that 68 per cent of 
people are against the swift 
removal of hereditary peers’ 
voting rights, but the govern- 
ment will take no notice. Does 


God doesn’t stop 
priests sinning — 
or governments 
bending the rules 


this undermine their Haim to 
a democratic halo7 
I don’t think it tells us a 
single thing about their demo- 
cratic credentials. We are all 
implicated in the contradic- 
tions, for there is no such 
thing as a disinterested love 
of democracy in politics. So 
there is no point attacking 
Blair for being inconsistent, 
or for putting self-interest be- 
fore democracy. Just as a 
belief in God didn’t stop 
priests sinning, so democracy 
doesn’t stop governments 
bending the rules — so long as 
they can get away with it 
What they can get away 
with is the key. We don’t 


require our politicians to be 
democratic saints — the vot- 
ers who elected Labour expect 
Blair to act in their interests 
in whatever way he can. and 
would be extremely put out if 
be banded power back to the 
Tories in a fit of democratic 
piety. What we requlr&is that 
our politicians be sophisti- 
cated enough to pass off self- 
interest respectably. We are 
compllr.it in tire pretence, but 
for us to collude they must 
make it credible, and Labour 
are fefllng to do so. The Lords 
debacle was a gift to Blair, 
and his fine talk on devolu- 
tion is impressive, but it win 
not be enough to off-set his 
heavy-handedness elsewhere, 
and he is mistaken if he ima- 
gines that It will. 

For Blair’s democratic cru- 
sade to be plausible, it will 
have to look like it is some- 
times to his disadvantage, rd 
like him to let Livingstone 
run because he thought it was 
fair, hut it's more important 
that he does so because he 
grasps tiie strategic necessity; 
similarly, instead of squealing 
at party managers about dem- 
ocrat ic principle, critics 
should be urging canny self- 
interest This may appear un- 
principled, hut there is virtue 
in it Democracy is not safe- 
guarded by reference to some 
pure, abstract absolute. It is 
protected by the necessity of 
governments being able to get 
away with only so much. 

It is naive to ask Labour to 
be consistent, and disingenu- 
ous to expect it to act with 
d isinterest It is better to ask 
that they construct a half- 
decent illusion of selflessness, 
and are sophisticated enough 
to make the necessary sacri- 
fices. When a government 
loses sight ctf that balance it Is 
doomed, and all the ballot rig- 
ging and vetting panels and 
electoral reform in the world 
will not keep ft in office. 


Shayler’s release proves we 
must end the mania for secrecy 

Silliness in 
Spookland 



T WO intelligence men — 
one from MB, the other 
from MI6 — are now cm 
the loose in Europe, free to 
reveal all sorts of allegations 
about dirty tricks the British 
agencies have been up to. 
They were arrested by French 
police while on the run from 
the British authorities and 
then freed, on the grounds 
that at least one of them was, 
in effect, a political prisoner. 

Heaven knows what Brit- 
ain’s friends and and enemies 
th ink of the spectacle. 

Whitehall tears Its collec- 
tive hair, drawing some com- 
fort that there are not more 
“had apples” as they are eu- 
phemistically described, 
among the 4,OOOodd people 
employed by the two intelli- 
gence agencies. 

One tactic is to rubbish 
things the renegades say, of 
coarse — especially such em- 
barrassing allegations as the 
claims by the former MIS offi- 
cer. David Shayler, that there 
, was a plot to assassinate . 
the Libyan leader. Colonel Ga- 
dafy, and by the former MIS 
officer, Richard T omlins on, 
that Britain drew up {dans to 
kill the Serbian President, 
Slobodan Milosevic. 

But not everyone seems to 
be convinced that they are 
making it all up. Tomlinson, 


now living on Geneva — a 
well-known nest of spies — 
was recently interviewed by 
the Swiss police about his 
claim that MI6 had an agent in 
the German Bundesbank. The 
Swiss said their approach was 
on behalf of the German 
police. 

Matters of a pecuniary na- 
ture were discussed in the 
course of a four-hour inter- 
view. The Swiss, according to 
Tomlinson, added that the 
Libyans and Serbs would also 

like to meet him. T omlins on 

declined the offer. 

And MB and MB do not dis- 
guise their serious concern 
about what more the pair 
could reveaL 

T HERE is plenty more 
Tomlinson could say 
about highly sensitive 
operations in the Middle East 
and Shayler has not yet 
revealed the contents of de- 
tailed documents he 
smuggled out of MB. includ- 
ing an analysis of Libya’s 
links with the IRA over a 
period which included the 
1994-96 ceasefire. 

They may never speak. The 
point is that the threat is 
there. It could have been 
avoided, not just by a more 

as the recent report by the 


You British must get rid of your restrictions as to which airlines can fly across the Atlantic. It is keeping prices too high 


Open the skies 


Philip Lacier 


A MID the vast range of 
Anglo-American co- 
operation, there is a 
surprising anomaly In OS- 
UK economic relations. We 
are among the world’s 
strongest advocates of free 
trade and competition, yet 
our aviation relationship Is 
among the world's most 
restrictive. 

This, from an American's 
perspective, is unfortunate 
and unwise. Aviation is the 
circulatory system of the 
global economy. Yet the ar- 
teries between the US and 
the O K are clogged with 
restrictions on routes, fre- 
quencies, fares, and the 
number of carriers serving 
a particular airport 
British and American 
consumers, our business, 
our airports and our cities 
deserve better. We should 
reach an “open skies” 
agreement as soon as poss- 


ible, bringing new competi- 
tors, more routes and lower 
prices to transatlantic 
traveL 

Some observers contend 
that British Airways* deci- 
sion to rethink its planned 
alliance with American 
Airlines now makes a US- 
UK open-skies agreement 
unlikely. But are we then 
to be left with an indefinite 
extension of the status quo? 

A status quo that allows 
only four airlines — two 
British and two American 
— to link the UK’s largest 
airport, Heathrow, to the 
US? A status quo which pre- 
cludes other UK airlines 
from competing in the 
transatlantic market? A 
states quo that means Vir- 
gin may not fly without ap- 
proval to Las Vegas, or that 
BA may not be able to 
transport sports enthusi- 
asts directly in 2000 to Salt 
Lake City's Winter Olym- 
pics? A status quo that Is 
unnecessarily costly, for 


British businesses? To most 
Americans, this Impasse is 
unfathomable. The current 
situation may be seen to 
benefit some fine compa- 
nies — United and Ameri- 
can Airlines as well as BA 
and Virgin — to the extent 
that a protected market at 
Heathrow ensures higher 
yields. But passengers and 


US air fares have 
dropped 40 per 
cent But fares to 
London are rising 


the public interest must 
come first. 

Out two nations should 
conclude an agreement that 
eliminates the restrictions 
on the number of carriers 
serving individual trans- 
atlantic city pairs; that 
removes the limitations on 


carriers at Heathrow; that 
permits the marketplace to 
Influence fares more di- 
rectly; and that allows new 
entrants to fly new passen- 
gers on to Ada, Europe, or 
the Middle East. 

Such an agreement would 
help businesses control 
travel costs in possibly 
harsher economic times. It 
would generate additional 
revenues for airport. It 
would add new jobs to 
cities with new routes. And 
with far-sighted manage- 
ment, our airlines, incum- 
bents and newcomers alike, 
would realise significant 
long-term opportunities. 

These advantages are not 
hypotheticaL Deregulation 
has led to inflation- 
adjusted US stir fares drop- 
ping an average of 40 per 
cent in the past two de- 
cades. Within Europe, the 
ELTs own open-skies liber- 
alisation has led to the 
entry of British Midland 
and other firms, with fares 


dropping 20 per cent or 
more even in heavily-trav- 
elled, high-yield, business- 
class markets. And across 
the Atlantic, analysts esti- 
mate that overall average 
US-London fares are higher 
than those between Amer- 
ica and other large Euro- 


pean cities such as Frank- 
fort and Paris. Moreover, 
they are increasing, while 
the price of travel to other 
European cities in open 
markets is actually declin- 
ing. 

UK-US agreement on 
open skies should not be so 



parliamentary Intelligence - 
and Security Committee sug- 
gested — but by a less draco- 
nian Official Secrets Act and 
by more grown-up and consis- 
tent ways of vetting disclo- 
sures by former security and 
Intelligence officers. 

The 1989 Official Secrets 
Act, attacked by present cabi- 
net minis ters when they were 
in opposition. Imposes an ab- 
solute, lifelong duty of 
silence. Motives are irrele- 
vant. since there Is no public 
interest defence. The act 
makes no distinction between 
what disclosure would be 
damaging and what wouldn't 

This is certainly liable to 
challenge under the European - 
Convention on Human 
Rights, now incorporated into 
British law by the Human 
Rights Act. Shayler’s defence 
team told the Paris court 
which on Wednesday rejected 
the Government’s extradition 
that it was incompatible with 
Article 10 of the Convention 
covering tbe right to freedom 
of expression. Though this • ' 
right is not without condi- 
tions, the European Court of 
Human Rights has persis- 
tently ruled that these must 
be proportionate. Britain's 
OSA is absolute. 

And in its Spy catcher rul- * 
ing 10 years ago. the court es- 
tablished that Injunctions 
against the media^imposed by 
the En glish courts — where 
judges usually genuflect as 
soon as Whitehall hoists the 
flag of “national security" — 
are not worth the paper they 
are written an if the informa- 
tion has already been - . v ; 
published in other countries. 

Jack Straw has hims pff 
sanctioned disclosures which, 
on the face of, breach the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act In 1997, he . 
authorised the disclosure of 
Shayler’s claim that MIS was 


The Americans do 
it. The British, so 
far, just make fools 
of themselves 


warned about tbe bombing of 
the Israeli embassy in London 
in 1994 and bungled its intelli- 
gence operation. 

Though the Home Secre- 
tary denied MB could have 
prevented tbe bombing, he - 
drew a distinction between - - 
“fair criticism” of the agency, 
and disclosures that would ac- 
tually damage national secu- 
rity. Despite blanket injunc- 
tions, the British media have 
now published a series of alle- 
gations made by Shayler and 
Tomlinson, sometimes after 
contacting Government law- 
yers and Whitehall officials.. 

It Is time for a credible sys- 
tem and sensible law, consis- 
tently applied, that would en- 
able journalists and former 
spooks alike to break tbe out- . 
dated taboo surrounding tbe 

work of the security and intel- 
ligence agencies. The Amen-' 
cans manage to do it, with a . 
system of approved publish- 
ing. The British, so far, just 
make fools of themselves. 


difficult. We already have 
the framework, one which 
31 other countries. — in- 
cluding 13 European s tates 
— have already signed with 
the US. And we initialled a" 
similar agreement with 
Italy just last week. . '."s 

Let me not appear "ra 
make light of serious i&sueg 
of appropriate contxse&tt 
British policy-makers Atop 
airlines’ shareholders J Om 
question that continues 19 
divide us, for example; is 
the degree of government 
control over pricing to pre- 
vent “predatory practices" 
This is an Important ant 8 
that deserves careful atten- 
tion. but we believe we can 
reach agreement, to provide 
a more competitive envi- 
ronment benefiting con- 
sumers and the airline in- 
dustry. We need to build an 
aviation relationship for 
the 2lst century. 


Philip Ladar is US ambassador 

(o the UK 
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‘Cannabis hemp fibres are 
longer, stronger and better 
suited for making workwear* 

Russell Cronin, Letters 
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to be wrong 

The Commons must win 

THE “ping-pong” battle between the Gov- 
ernment and the House of Lords has been 
gripping, certainly better than an ordinary 
game of table tennis. Normally the spectator 
chooses which player to root for and Hi»n 
cheers them cm until they win. But in the 
row over Labour's plans for the European 
elections, nothing has been so simple. The 
firiend of democracy has not known where 
to turn, switching between Lords and Com- 
mons to wade out who has right on their 
side. For this is one of those murky cases 
where both sides are wrong — and right 
The first flaw is in the Governments MIL 
It wants next June’s Euro-elections to be 
conducted under proportional representa- 
tion, a welcome change we support But it 
has. insisted on a "closed list” system, 
allowing voters to choose only a party label, 
not an individual candidate — leaving the 
selection of would-be MEPs in the hands of 
the party bosses. This kind of centralisation 
breaks one of the cherished features of our 
democracy, namely the link between elector 
and elected. Under Labour’s proposed sys- 
tem, our representatives will owe their 
place not to the voters, but to the appara- 
chflts who granted them a high place on the 
list That’s why Roy Jenkins came out in 
favour of open, rather than dosed, selection 
in his much-lauded report cm voting reform 
last month: that 'The voter should be able to > 
discriminate between the candidates” was 
essential for the "extension of voter choice.” 
Cm the substance of this proposal, the Tories 


are right and Labour is wrong. The trouble 
is. Labour has a right to be wrong. It 
commands a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, thanks to whirring an electoral man- 
date. The biHs it passes enjoy a democratic 
l egitim acy which trumps the objections — 
however sound — raised by the wholly 
undemocratic second house. And this is the 
flaw in the Tory case. Conservative peers 
are resisting an anti-democratic measure, 
closed lists, by- anti-democratic maang th e i r j 
built-in, permanent majority in the House of 
Lords. Much as we may Wish Labour had , 
never proposed, this specific move, all demo- 
crats mu3t insist upon the ultimate power of 
the elected Commons to have its way. To do 
otherwise would grant a chamber chosen by 
birth and patronage a veto over a body 
chosen by democratic election. That cannot 
be right 

Two courses of action flow from this 
constitutional tussle, first, one of the two 
sides must Mfnk. Labour could make this an 
issue of principle — d efend in g the primacy 
c£ the Commons — and use every weapon in 
its armoury, mdudmg the mighty Parlia- 
ment Act to ram through its proposal. But it 
would be a great tactical error to make 
closed lists, of all issues, the battleground on 
which to fight the hereditary petes. For on 
this question, almost uniquely, the Tories 
could claim to be the defenders of democ- 
racy, with the Co mmo ns as the threat If 
Labour wants a showdown with the Lords, 
they should have it over a Bill which enjoys 
wide national support which would expose 
the true, undemocratic nature of the upper 
house. But this is not that issue. Instead, 
Labour might have to give way and shift to 
open lists. Alternati v ely, the Tories could 
step aside, having made their point, and 
bow to the greater democratic argument 
that insists the Commons must always have 
the final say. For their own sakes, this 


would probably be the wiser course. In the 
longer term, the obvious answer is a ' 
reformed, democratic upper chamber. Such 

a body could then perfbrm the revising 
function whose necessity this episode has 
dramatically highlighted, and perform it 
with legitimacy. Labour is in the business of 
extending democracy: both closed lists and 
an unelected second chamber stand counter 
to that goal The Government should ditch 
the pair of them as soon as possible. 

Danke, Gerhard 

We all need a nuclear rethink 

GERHARD SCHROEDER'S coalition has 
made a welcome decision to pick the nu- 
clear weapons issue as the first area for 
change in foreign policy. In most democra- 
cies the subject has been so demeaned by 
cheap barbs impugning the loyalty or mas- 
culinity of those who question the conven- 
tional wisdom that serious debate is nearly 
impossible. The German government now 
contains a healthy contingent of Greens 
who have never hidden their disquiet over 
nuclear weapons. In their long opposition 
years the Social Democrats also had some 
creative thoughts on defence. In power the 
two parties wantNato to abandon its refusal 
to pledge not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. At the United Nations last week, 
Germany also persuaded Nate’s other non- 
nuclear members not to oppose a vote 
calling on the nuclear states to remove the 
warheads from their missiles and thereby 
cut the risk of accidental launch. 

As Nate prepares the new strategic doc- 
trine it will adopt on its 50th anniversary 
next April, these are valuable moves. Dur- 
ing the Cold War Nate kept the option of 
“going nuclear" because the Warsaw Pact 


had superior conventional forces. Now, 
against a depleted Russian army, even as- 
suming Nate could again find itself at 
enmity with Moscow, its rejection of a “No 
First Use” pledge no longer makes sense. 
Unless it is based on inertia, todays’s reluc- 
tance has other causes — though they too 

need discussion. (Trip is thp AmArfran ^pgir p 
to make Nate a global instrument operating 
beyond its European origins and without a 
United Nations mandate. The other is the 
growing t e nd en cy to see nuclear weapons as 
a device against states which use cor 
threaten to use chemical and biological 
weapons (CBW). The United States is devel- 
oping “earthquake nukes” able to penetrate 
underground bunkers to destroy CBW lab- 
oratories and stocks. Last week's Iraqi crisis 
was the sort of scenario which could have 
led to the first use of nuclear weapons since 
1935. 

It is true that the tfareshhold between 
biological and nuclear weapons has nar- 
rowed. A germ warfare attack on a city 
could kill half a million people, possibly 
more than a “tactical” nuclear weapon. But 
using nuclear weapons is still a psychologi- 
cal leap into a black hole, with one weapon 
leading to another in a fetal escalation. 
Keeping them to counter CBW also makes it 
hard to hold the non-proliferation lira* For 
breaking the taboo on these issues Germany 
deserves international support 

Dumbing the news 

17V is making a digital mistake 

THE scrapping erf ITV’s flagship News at 
Ten programme (authorised yesterday by 
the Independent Television Commission) 
will result to a diminution of public service 
broadcasting and may even turn out to be a 


mistake to commercial terms. ITV wants to 
replace it with news bulletins earlier and 
later in the evening to expand its program- 
ming flexibility to a digital age of proliferat- 
ing channels ITV is losing viewers at I Opm 
whom it wants to keep with more films and 
popular programmes — even though its 
million News at Ten regulars constitute a 
huge audience that far exceeds the circula- 
tion of any newspaper. It as likely, it results 
in a decline of up to 2 mini mi watching 
serious news at night, then citizens will be 
that much less well-informed. That will lead 
to a significant tabloidisatlon of broadcast- 
ing that is at odds with the public service 
obligations ITV is supposed to uphold 

Nor will it necessarily make sense com- 
mercially. David Gordon, former chief exec- 
utive of ITN, wrote in the Financial Times 
this week that the mid -evening competition 
between the BBC and ITN raised the stan- 
dards of broadcast news and that when it 
ends a large chunk of the audience for news 
will migrate from ITN to the BBC giving the 
latter (currently trailing in the popularity 
stakes) a bigger base of up to 7 million from 
which to attack the post-watershed audi- 
ence. 

Does ITV realise wbat a strong and popu- 
lar “brand” News at Ten is? It has become 
part of the biorhythms of the nation. Once 
lost it will be difficult to win back. It's a bit 
like Coca Cola dropping its name because of 
increasing competition to the cola market 
ITV argues that programming needs to 
respond to the hundreds of channels thrown 
up by the digital revoution. But in the 
digital revolution — including the Internet 
— strong brands are more important than 
ever as beacons to guide people to the dark. 
If the new digital channels — or even the 
BBC — snatches the News at Ten for their 
own, ITV will have no one but itself to 
blame. 
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Luwies, ladettes 
and laureates 

-VTTR mntfarringgtnrynf«d*r 

i - actors heroically working 
fora pittaneeoathe London 
fringe is all getting a bit much 

(Theatres boosted by star at- 
tractions, November 19). 

Ewan McGregor might be . 
working for £2So a week but 
H amp stead Theatre has an es- 
effip&ry track record of gener-. 
ating productions that are ■■ 
then taken into toe West End 
by a commercial manage- 
ment When this happens^ sal- 
aries are renegotiated and a 
star name will expect a salary 
massively in excess of the 
original. What wouldbo far 
more revttaUslngfor British 
theatre would be star names 
taking roles In regional pro- 
ductions with little potential 
for commercial exploitation. 
Phil Hyde. 

Great Grimsby, 

NE Lines. 

R ichard Marks isn’t enr 
tirelycorrect (Letters, No- 
vember 19). Billy Bragg's A13. 
Trunk Road to the Sea has 
been committed to CD. It may 
be found on the disc devoted to 
Bitty Bragg in TTie Peel Ses- 
sions series on Strange Fruit 
Records. lam not an Incipient 
anorak (honest!). Pm just a 
nostalgic Essex girl far from 
home. 

Helen Jones. 

Huddersfield. - 


Labour’s ‘liberaP values 


P OLLYToynbee (Death to 
the tribal war, Novem- 
ber 18) gives alistof the 
‘liberal creed”, which, she 
claims, both Labour and the 
Liberals share. One might ! 
wonder whether she has . 

really kept up with events con- 
cerning Labour's “creed". 

For example: - 
• “A presumption in favour 
of the underdog”: — the contin- 
ual crawling to the CBI does 
not warrant this dahn. 

• ‘“Belief that aH human be- 
ings are redeemable” —tall it 
toMfraHindley. 

• “Trust in reason over heri- 
tage, custom and supersti- 
tion”— Blair's continual, 
crawling to the monarchy 
hardly justifies this assertion. 
• “Remember history win 
judge most wars unneces- 
sary” — in a we* when Blair 

threatened to blow ordinary 
Iraqis away. - 

• “Strive for equality of op- 
portunity” — we still have 
public (eg private) schools and 
grammar schools. 

• “Strive for level playing 
fields between men and 
women, workers and manage- 
ment, old and young” — 
women stm, on average, earn 
less than men in similar jobs. 
As forworkers and manage- 


WHV CAN V WE RETURN TO 7W£ ] 
SINGLE AZlSTbCfiATIC MOTH SYSTEM ?\ 


meat, since when do workers 
get the chance to sadk the man- 
agement when the company 
fails to perfbrm whilst giving 
themselves huge wage rises? 

• ‘(Regard sex and family life 
as no business of the state” — 
Was Ms Toynbee on holiday 
when Jack Straw commended 
"normal” family life? - 
6 SWl 
L uton. 

I T is this forced division into 
■two tribes that led to the 
Conservative hegemony 
tbroughoutmostofthis cen- 
tury. Those people who wish 
the indlvidualto have more 
rights than the group chose 
not to support socialist collec- 
tivism. 

The key distinction be- 
tween the liberal tradition and 
that of New or Old Labour is 
in the treatment of the individ- 
uaL Liberals see people first 
and foremost as individuals. 
The Labour tradition is to see 
them as members of groups. It 
is the philosophical back- 
ground that leads councils 
such as Birmingham to decide 
to treat Slkhsand Muslims dif- 
ferently in employment 

Blair, with his illiberal . 
verges for purges, does seem to 
be creating something akin to 


The pret-a-fumer collection 


I "Wham -• ■ 

Re the laureate sougtft . 
for the Queen 

Andthe rhyming qf “corgi" 
Issoonsotoedhy “Porgy" 
And Bess adds historical 
. sheen 
Jennifer Lane. 
Bir mingham. - 


WOOR whimsical leader 
T (November 19) suggesting 
that jeans' manufacturers 
revert to using environmen- 
tally friendly, plant-based 
dyes instead of chemicals is a 
good idea. Here’s another: 
why not use environmentally 
friendly hemp textiles, too? 

Levi Strauss cut his first 
pair of jeans from hempen 
sailcloth and hemp fabrics 
dominated the textiles indus- 
try until the Industrial Revo- 
lution, whan technological . 

innovations gave cotton the 
edge. There is abundant evt 
dence that cannabis was 


V V contempt for hereditary 
peers, tm this issue they are in 
the right With (dosed list Sec- 
tions, we would stm have Por- 
tillo, Hamilton and MeHor. 

Tmn ‘Fre eman. 

Oxford. 


banned in the 1930s not be- •• 
cause of its use as a drug, but 
because its potential as a 
source of industrial fibre 
threatened vested interests in 
cotton and paper. 

These days “denim” jeans 
are generally made oat of cot- 
ton, a delicate crop that 
requires fertile land and the 
heavy application of chemical 
pesticides and fertilisers to en- 
sure an abundant crop. Can- 
nabis hemp, on the other - 
hand, is a sturdy plant that 
wm grow on marginal land 

. without artificial assistance 

| and produces fibres that are 



B KRKNG! Brrrag! ... 
Brrrngl Brrrugl It 
was the lovely AIas- 
tair Campbdl on the 
mobile “Bell" ha said, 
“Love toe book! Tony was 
wondering* if you could pop 
round. Do^you remember that 
oU Leo Bayer .number, When 
.1 Need. You?: Do you. Bel’ 
Wen, we need you soonest. 
BdiCiadr 


Alastair didst tell me. Hie 
didn’t need- to. It was my 
Feng Shui they were after. 
When you've been up to here 
in spirituality for as long as I 
have (I’ve been going to the 
Body Shop for IS years, for 
instance) you just know. I’ve 
been an expert in Feng for 
live years, with all the rigid 
codes of behaviour that im- 
plies. I haven't eaten a water 
buffalo for: four years, tfl 
never place a chest of 
drawers in .front of a fri dge 
and I never travel anywhere 
without a dead goldfish in my 
green dutchbag. 

•‘You'll .have to get rid of 
this for starters," 1 said to- 
Tony the moment I entered 
his offtoe.T was pointing at a 
dark grey mound In the -far 
left-hand comer- Grey is bad 
Fang Shui. and dark grey 
even worse. _ , . 

“But that's PhE GnuldT ex- 
; claimed Tony. - ^ 

“Whoops, . sony, Phnr -i 
said. .“Didn't rerognise you 


from thin an gl e. Have you 
ever thought of changing 
colour? Think pink, Phil, 
think pink! 

‘‘Could you give us a cou- 
ple of minutes, Phil?" said 
Tony, seeing Phil to the door 
and elating it firmly behind 
him. “Thanks, mate." 

“Let's get to work, Tony, I 
said, han g in g some beautiful 
wind-chimes over . the door. 
“No time to waste." M this 
point, the door opened, set- 
ting the wind-chimes tin- 
kling fit to bust “What the 
bloody *ell are those when 
they're at ’cone?” It was the i 
super John Prescott, hurry - 1 
in g in, portfolio under arm. 1 
“If you ask me; they’re a 
safety hazard, no mistake!" 

. “Stop right there, John!”. I , 
said. -Tm sorry, .truly 1 am, 
but your Feng Shui is way 
out of line- You mustn’t wear 
stripes on your .shirt They. 

«igii«J a downward economic 
trend- Bad ch’L And hcaces 
constrict access and may aig- 


the Democrats in the US. This 
offers no hope for those cur- 
rently excluded from the 
system. 

We should recognise the 

j mQlti- dlmpnwi n n^l n flhrr ftnf 

poUtics and within that wel- 
come the existence of a num- 
ber of parties rather than 
reduce it to two tribes. . 

CUr John Hemming. 

Leader, Lib Dem Group, 
Birmingham City CouncEL 

rjOLLY Toynbee does not 
l mention the most import 
tant element a belief in sus- 
tainability. This takes us into 
the most urgent, and neces- 
sary, areas-of politics, such as 
a system of taxation that pun- 
ishes the polluter (rather than 
capital or labour), and a com- 
mitment to energy efficiency 
and waste management 
1 The green agenda is not 
onlyradicalandnecessary.it 
also releases human energies 
and aspirations. Young people 
(in particular) want a more 
sustainable world and, there- 
fore, it can provide politics 
with much needed relevance 
to all our lives. These are 
surety among the core princi- 
ples of the liberal creed. 
ProfMichael RedclifL 
Keelfe University. 


longer, stronger and therefore 
better suited for making 
workwear. 

The snag is that there is 
prarilcally no industrial infra- 
structure to support a rena- 
scent bpmp industry and this 
is compounded by the perni- 
cious American-led political 
war tm drugs, which prevents 
the widespread cultivation of 
hemp in the Third World 
countries that could most ben- 
efit from it. 

Russell Cronin. 

L on don. 

Please include a full postal 
address, even oh e-mailed 

letters, and a daytime telephone 

number. We may edit letters. 


nal electro-magnetic stress, 
so they'll have to go too.” 
"Best do as Bel says.” said 
Tony, sympathetically. 
"Come on. mate — get em 
off.”- And Tony began taking 
off John's shirt while I dis- 
creetly removed his red trou- 
ser-braces. 

I N SECONDS, John was 
standing there to red Y- 
fronts, his trousers . 
around his ankles. 
“Great!" said Tony. 

- “To be honest,” I said, “red 
signals anger. Green is a 
more- natural, soothing 

colour for underpants. A Cab- 
inet in green Y-fronts will be I 

collaborative, not confronta- 
tional, and that's great Feng 
Shui. I’m sorry, John, but I'm : 
going to have to remove 
them." 

“No way!” said John. 
“She’s way out of line, 
Tonyi” 

. . “Sorry mate,” said Tony, j 
“but we’ve got to get the 



Food safety on a plate 

WET again events have i public healtl 
T shown how essential it is I like the FDA 


WET again events have 
1 shown how essential it is 
for there to be a Food and 
Th ugs Adminis trati on similar 
to that in America, an organi- 
sation free from the interests 
of certain ministries and of 
manufac turers In the food and 
pharmaceutical industries: 

If it were not for the courage 
of people like Rrtwina Currie 
(Currie attack on ’crass* food 
safety. November 19), who 
place the safety of the public 
before personal gain, we would 
be unaware of the gross incom- 
petence cf some of those 
charged with looking after 


rvEBORAH Ore's article cm 
L/tbe rights and wrongs of 
male gynaecologists (Hands 
out!, November 19) implies 
that any male considering en- 
tering this profession must 
have somewhat dubious 
reasons. I have known and 
worked with a number of gyn- 
aecologists, both male and fe- 
male, and I consider Ms Ore’s 
opinion to be grossly unfair. 
Quite rightly, the disturbing 
stories ofRodneyLedwanTs 

treatment of women demand 
farther investigation, but for 
all male gynaecologists to suf- 
fer unjustified criticisxiibe- 


vibes right Alastair can nip 
round to the Army and Navy 
for green replacements. What 
are we, John — XL?” as John 
cowered behind an armchair 
awaiting the arrival of his 
brand new Y-fronts, I turned 
my attention to the more 
durable items In the Prime 
Minister’s office. “The cell* 
tog's too high, Tony," I ex- 
plained. “But if you write po- , 
etry in lovely gold lettering 
all the way around, you could 
offset the negative vibes.” 

Tony thought long and : 
hard. “I suppose I could get 
Noel Gallagher to come up 
wffh a lyric." he said “Some- 
thing along the lines of his 
truly memorable ‘So Sally 
cant way, she knows it's too 
lay, she na na nans’. Sounds 
pretty positive to me.” 

“It’s b-b-hloody brass mon- 
keys down here!” It was John 
Prescott, shivering behind 
the armchair. “C-c-c -could 
someone light the bloody f-f-f- 
flre? Pm f-f-f-freezin.” 


“Sorry, m have to put my 
foot down there, Tony,” 1 in- 
terjected. “A coal fire pro- 
duces what we call "sleepy 
energy”. And we can't have 
that, now, can we, guys?" 

The door opened It was 
Tony's lovely secretary, tell- 
ing him the Cabinet were as- 
sembled. "Take a quick look 
at the Cabinet room. Bel.” 
raid Tony. "We've had some 
upsets recently, and Pd like to 
iron than out” So the three 
of tu went Into fee Cabinet 
room, John draped to a tur- 
quoise “throw”, lifted off fee 


I took one glance. “Sorry, 
Tony, love, it’s a no-no. The 
table’s all wrong. It’s an ob- 
long. You need a curly 
snake.” I then pointed at the 
Foreign Secretary’s russet 
beard "And I want that dyed 
green by Monday.” 

Tough? Maybe. But as Tony 
says, wife bad times around 
the corner, we’ve gotta have 
something to hang on to. 


Is Bingley about to repeat 
Newbury’s costly mistake? 

THE complexity of commu- i has been a costly mistake. Let 
I nity and ecology in the an- us hope lessons can be learnt 


public health. An organisation 
lfae the FDA should be funded 
from taxes and report to the 
Health and Safety Executive. 
The latter, though currently 
severely underfunded, would 
be seen to be free from the 
fetters of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture (Maff) and the lobby- 
ing of the drugs industry. 

Parliament must find the 
time to legislate for the setting 
up of an FDA if there is to be 
proper and unbiased monitor- 
ing of what we put Into our 
bodies. 

Edward Glynn. 

Shepperton, Middx. 


cause of those stories simply 
compounds the problem. 

Women should have the 
chance to see a female gynae- 
cologist if that is their choice, 
but they should not be afraid 
of seeing a male gynaecologist 
because of a misguided belief 
that they all enter the profes- 
sion for their own sexual 
gratification. 

Male gynaecologists are bet- 
ter placed than the male popu- 
lation generally to under- 
stand that what lies between 
our legs is what makes all 
women the same — and it is 
what Is In our heads that 
makes us speciaL 
Christine Mahoney . 
Staplehnrst, Ken t 


I nity and ecology in the an- 
cient woodlands at Newbury 
can never be restored by fee 
planting of new trees and 
shrubs (Letters, November 
19). The trout stream in Idyllic 
untouched countryside at Bag- 
nor, now bridged by an HGV-, . 
carrying trunk road; cannot •« 
be brought back by an im- 
proved filtration system. 

The old A34 through New- 
bury remains as the A339 
trunk road, whatever pedes- 
trianisation of fee town centre 
is undertaken. Traffic may 
continue to use this rather 
than the bypass because it is a 
shorter route. I do not believe 
traffic took an hour getting 
through Newbury before fee 
bypass. If this were the case, 
traffic would use the M3, M25, 
M40 route from Southampton 
to the Midlands. 

To my knowledge no inde- 
pendent survey of the views of 
residents and businesses in 
Newbury of the bypass has 
ever taken place. This road 


has been a costly mistake. Let 
us hope lessons can be learnt 
Helen Anscomb. 

Newbury, Berks. 

TAXPAYERS might well 
- 1 question fee extravagance . 
of spending £1 1.7m per mile 
on the Newbury bypass. The 
Bingleybypass approved after 
the recent Roads Review will 
cost £4lm per mile (£82mfor 
two miles). It destroysa Site of 
Special Sc ientific Interest and 
seriously impacts upon fee 
famous Five and Three Rise 
locks of the Leeds-Liverpool 
canaL This road win not solve 
any national transport prob- - 
lem since it only pushes traf- 
fic congestion two miles 
nearer to Bradford and win 
damage the village of Saltaire. 

Bradford Metropolitan 
Council never put forward a 
genuine public transport op- 
tion during the assessment as . 
the criteria for the Roads 
Review required. 

Richard Butler. 

Bingley, W Yorks. 


THE KENYA CYCLING 

SAFARI 

MARCH 20TH - 28TH 1999 




irs NOT JUST A RIDE 


THVJIFMTI ill 


The Kenya Cyding Safari Charity Bke Fbde is an opportunity of a 
lifetime to experience the excitement ol Africa wtth its amazing 
variety of wkfflta and spectacular landscapes. You will cydo 
through the Great FWt vaDey, cross the Equator and vt&K Lake 
Bogota, famous for Its flocks of flamlnaoa. On the way you wl 
cycle through traditional African triages and pass herds of zebra, 
giraffe, impafa, hartebeost and other fascinating wfldfife. Vbu wffl 
camp oul at night and cycle some 350km at a/ffludes of over 
6000fL Thto Is no hofiday but It Is unbefflevabta fen and you wb be 
raising vita) funds for two charities caring for people with Downs 
Syndrome and other serious learning c&sabflltles. 


for ccic.:: brc-ctiwe 'iniemofior, 03ll 24-hO‘jr HSJLlHz SS95 775214 
or v.-riis to: Ksrys Bike Bids. S0-S2 Ths 8rs?.tiw$/. Stem ore. Hi 7 4H3 


Norwood, 

Ravenswfd 


Regfctarad Crarty Ma 1056050 
PWnon KM Tlw Queen 





I that for -10 years.' 
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British companies lose out after £2bn offer for London Electricity 

French trump power bids pS^gK 1 ® 


David Cow and 
Nicholas Bannister 


T HE French staLe- 
owned electricity 
group. Ellectrlclte de 
France, is poised to 
win control or Lon- 
don Electricity, with a hid 
well in excess or £2 billion. It 
has trumped offers From two 
UK generators anxious to 
break into the domestic sup- 
ply market. British Energy 
and National Power. 

But French victory in the 
battle to take over London 
from its present owner, the 
debt-ridden US utility Enter- 
gy. is certain to provoke a po- 
litical row over British access 
to energy' markets in our 
nearest continental neigh- 
bour and trigger a monopo- 


lies and mergers investi- 
gation. 

British energy Qrtns are 
keen to expand into Europe, 
using the expertise garnered 
from operating in a liberal- 
ised market when the Conti- 
nent's energy supply is 
opened up to competition 
from February. 

So the prospect of French 
success, likely to he con- 
firmed before Christmas, has 
produced ferocious lobbying 
of ministers and Whitehall 
officials by UK power compa- 
nies which are demanding in 
return that they be allowed 
Into French markets and to 
export electricity to France 
through the cross-Channel 
interconnector. 

Cash-rich EdF has captured 
7 per cent of the UK electric- 
ity-generation market by sup- 


I plying heavily subsidised nu- 
clear power via the intercon- 
□ector and would win 2 mil- 
lion customers If it took over 






London Electricity. The scale 
of its bid surprised analysts 
when final offers were sub- 
mitted 10 days ago. 

The expected outcome will 
come as a severe disappoint- 
ment to both British bidders 
for London — generators i 
keen to gain a captive market 
of domestic consumers ahead 
of industry reforms. j 

Changes to the wholesale 1 
electricity market will force 
them to conclude medium- 
term contracts with regional 
electricity companies at pre- 
determined prices instead of 
using the current system, 
known as the Pool, which en- 
ables them to get the highest 
price paid for power on the 
day regardless of their bid. 

Consumer groups say the 
Pool procedure ts a recipe for 
huge corporate profits and ex- 


cessive prices for consumers. 
Peter Mandelsoru Trade and 
Industry Secretary, said last 
month that he expects Pool 
reform to result in at least a 
10 per cent fall in prices. 

Entergy put London Elec- 
tricity up for sale in August, 
only 17 months after paying 
£1.3 billion for It during the 
headlong rush of American 
utilities to buy British 
regional electricity compa- 
nies. But the OS firms now 
are be ginnin g to poll out, par- 
ticularly after the Imposition 
of the £5 billion windfall tax 
by Labour. Entergy is under 
pressure to pay off its accu- 
mulated £8 billion 

(£4.8 billion) debt 

Analysts said this had pro- 
pelled it towards the "whop- 
per" of a bid from EdF. 

One regulatory Issue delay- 


ing 'completion of the deal is 
that The British government 
is pressing the French to open 

up the interconnector both 
ways, creating the prospect 
that British generators could 
win substantial contracts, 
particularly for bard-pressed 
coal-fired plants. 

Another Is the gradual 
opening of the domestic 
power market to “dual -fad” 
packages to suppl y b oth 
power and gas. industry ex- 
perts say EdF has “sweet- 
heart" deals with state-owned 
Gaz de France for cheap gas, 
which would enable it to 
undercut UK rivals in the 
British market 
• The electricity regulator, 
Stephen Littlechild, yesterday 
confirmed plans to separate 
i the industry’s supply and dis- 
tribution businesses. 



tory. There is a danger that 
the euro-300 win deepen the 
tendency towards a two-tier 
system, from which it will be 
increasingly difficult to 
graduate. 


Housing barriers 


Alex Brummer 


A nalysts looking for 
clues to the state of the 
American economy 
were greatly encouraged by 
the October housing-start fig- 
urea, the best for more than a 
year. The combination of 
lower mortgage rates and a 
higher stock market — in- 
creasing the feeling of well- 
being among US citizens — 
was enough to create a 7.3 per 
cent rise in starts. What a 
contrast with what happens 
In Britain. 

Despite a relatively strong 
economy over the past few 
years and firm demand for 
new housing, the number of 
units built is firmly stuck at 
150,000 and is impervious to 
all but the most extreme eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The insensitivity of the new 
housing market to the eco- 
nomic and financial climate 
is largely caused by the regu- 
latory environment. At pres- 
ent it takes housebuilders up 
to two years to obtain permis- 
sion to develop a new bousing 
site. Even then, the regula- 
tory nightmare is not over. 
The brownfield sites which 
have priority are largely in 
places where people cannot 
afford new boosing. 

Those in the more prosper- 
ous and growing parts of the 
economy, such as the M4 cor- 
ridor, are owned by former 
nationalised industries in- 
cluding British Gas and Rail- 
track. The former is glad to 
part with its surplus land — 
except that no one wants it, 
because of environmental con- 
fusions over clean-up stan- 
dards. Railtrack, however, 
manages its own land profes- 
sionally so that it is sold off in 
small profitable lots to maxi- 
mise value at market peaks. 

The McKinsey study on 
productivity, which formed 
the core of Chancellor Gordon 
Brown’s pre-Budget report, 
pointed to slow planning pro- 
cesses as one of the reasons 
why producivity in Britian 
lags behind that of its Group 
of Seven counterparts. 

Until the Government finds 
a way of cutting through plan- 
ning delays, housing produc- 
tion will lag behind demand, 
slowing the whole economy. 


Utility changes ‘will remove consumer protection’ 


Nicholas Bannister 
and David Gow 


E lectricity custom- 
ers could be left with- 
out proper representa- 
tion and protection under 
the Government's propos- 
als to reform utility regula- 
tion. consumer groups said 
yesterday. 

They are concerned that a 


central national energy 
council, due to replace the 
present regional electricity 
consumer committees, 
would be unable to handle 
customers' complaints 
adequately. 

The chairmen of the 
regional committees. In 
their annual report yester- 
day. said: “Consumers will I 
lose out. Consumers need 
regional consumer repre- 


senta fives with status and 
authority, able to respond 
immediately to their con- 
cerns and have direct ac- 
cess to influence the deci- 
sions of regionally- based 
energy companies.” 

The Electricity Consum- 
ers* Committees Chair- 
men's Group is lobbying 
ministers and civil ser- 
vants in a bid to prevent 
the regional bodies from 


being abolished. Yvonne 
Constance, the group's 
chairman, said that by the 
time a central body got to 
know about a power cut, it 
would be too late for them 
to advise local people on 
how to seek compensation. 

The national water 
watchdog yesterday also 
urged the Government to 
ensure that new bodies to 
protect utility consumers 


| were given sufficient 
powers. 

Sheila Reiter, chairman 
I of the Ofwat National Cus- 
I tomer Council, said: 
“While we welcome the 
Government's proposals to 
set up new Independent 
consumer councils, it is 
essential that they have a 
well defined set of func- 
tions which is complemen- 
tary to, bnt distinct from. 


that of the regulators. They 
must be seen as having 
equal and not secondary 
status to the regulators. 
They must be equipped 
with appropriate statutory 
duties and powers, and be 
backed by adequate 
resources, not only to pres- 
ent a well informed cus- 
tomer view but also to have 
real influence within the 
regulatory regime.'* 
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Airwave initiative lets meter reading go remote 


New technology may spell end of the 
quarterly visit, writes Nicholas Bannister 


T HE DAYS or waiting in 
for the man to come and 
read the gas, electricity 
or water meter may soon be 
over. The Radiocommunica- 
tions Agency has allocated 
space on the airwaves for util- 
ities to use for automatic 
meter reacting. 

Barbara Roche, the Depart- 


ment orTradeand Industry 
minister responsible for the 
agency, said yesterday; “Flex- 
ible and innovative technol- 
ogies already being piloted 
are allowing companies to 
tune in to read our meters 
without having to come 
indoors." 

The block of rad lo spectrum 


singled out by the agency Is 
su i table for the low-power 
radio equ ipment used In 
remote meter-reading trials. 

Anglian Water, which has 
been testing remote meter 
reading, welcomed the move, 
saying that it could lead to 
variable tariffs. A spokesman 
said cheaper tariffs could 
encourage customers to use 
washing machines and water 
sprinklers during the night. 
"The benefit for the company 
is that you can iron out the 


peak demand in the early 
morning and evening," be 
said. 

Its pilot project currently 
reads meters every seven 
days, though it is capable of 
reading them every 15 min- 
utes. The information is gath- 
ered from homes over the air- 
waves by equipment mounted 
on top or lamp posts. The fig- 
ures are then fed into the com- 
pany's own radio data 
network. 

However AccuRead, the 


company which reads meters 
for gas supplier Centrica, said 
it might be several years be- 
fore automatic meter reading 
became financially viable. 

Hugh Do uglas- Pennant, 
AccuRead 's director of busi- 
ness development, said such 
meters were costly to instalL 
In competitive markets, there 
was also a problem about who 
owned the meter if a customer 
switched suppliers. 

He said there were three 

basic systems for automatic 


meter reading — a van driv- 
ing down the road triggering a 
radio signal from the meter 
and recording the informa- 
tion: a radio signal from the 
meter being picked up by a 
cellular network similar to 
those used by mobile phones; 
or a device linking the meter 
to the traditional telephone 
line. 

"The concept is super but 
the financial viability has not 
necessarily been proved,” he 
Said. PHOTOGRAPH: DAVB3Q2LUTOE 


T HE decision by the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange to 
throw In its lot with 
Deutsche Bdrse in Frankfurt, 
looks increasingly intelligent. 
Gradually, all the other major 
European bourses — with 
Paris the latest to accept the 
reality — are coming round to 
the view that the London- 
Frankfurt link is the the one 
that matters to investors and 
if they are not part of it, then 
liquidity and investor inter- 
est in their own domestic 
markets will suffer. 

The fashion for linking or 
merging exchanges is catch- 
ing! London's International 
i Petroleum Exchange is look- 
ing towards an alliance with 
its main rival, the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, for 
dealings in crude oil, refined 
products and natural gas as 
well as other commodity fu- 
tures. 

The plan is to develop a 
new joint transatlantic trad- 
ing platform for energy prod- 
ucts. This will be good for the 
IPE but less than welcome by 
Liffe, which has been seeking 
consolidation around the 
City’s markets and arbitra- 
geurs who have profited from 
IPE/NYMEX differentials. 

As for as equity markets 
are concerned, there is confi- 
dence in both London and 
Frankfurt that there is 
enough compatibility be- 
tween the Sets dealin g system 
in London and the Xetra sys- 
tem in Frankfort for the new 
trading platform to be up and 
running on January 4, the 
first euro-trading day with 
prices of major stocks quoted 
in euro. Successively Milan. 
Madrid and now Paris have 
recognised that, as investors 
seek to build euroland portfo- 
lios, they will want to buy on 
a common system, with its 
own indices in which prices 
can be compared in euros. 

Shares quoted on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange will dom- 
inate the new index. In that 
the market is deeper, more 
liquid and has more world- 
class quoted companies than 
its rivals. Germany will be 
the second most important 
player, followed by Paris and 
the other European centres — 
although, like Britain in the 
euro currency system, late 
arrival will mean some disad- 
vantage in setting the rules. 
Dealings on the new euro- 
platform will probably cover 
Europe's top 300 equities — 
those broadly tracked by the 
Eurotop 300 at present 
The development of a top 
300 will, however, pose prob- 
lems for the shares left be- 
hind in local markets. In Brit- 
ain, the smaller cap stocks, 
those worth less than 
£500 million, already have a 
torrid time. Price-earnings 
ratios are significantly lower 
than their larger counter- 
parts. Investor interest lim- 
ited, the cost of capital rela- 
tively high and market 
liquidity is less than satisfac- 


Storehouse slump 


1 | HERE is not quite as 

I much drama in the 

I Storehouse six-month 
figures as at St Michael, nev- 
ertheless the trend on the 
high street is unmistakeable 
despite the 3 per cent retail 
profits uplift. 

Consumer confidence tum- 
bled in late September and 
this continued through to 
mid-November leading Store- 
house to report that sales vol- 
umes have become “volatile 
and unpredictable”. This Is 
not the smooth run-up to the 
strongest sales period of the 
year which the Bhs and Motb- 
ercare outfit might have 
hoped for. and it has issued a 
profits warning for the fe& 
year. The shopping sector ap- 
pears on a knife-edge. 


Strong pound helps 
set holiday record 


Charlotte Denny 


Jubilee Line contractor accused of dirty tricks 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


E lectricians* leaders 
on the strikebound Ju- 
bilee Line Extension 
yesterday accused London 
Underground and the site 
contractor of running a “dirty 
tricks propaganda” campaign 
against them, while prepar- 
ing to sack the 500 strikers 
and bus in a replacement 

workforce. 

The prospect of escalating 
confrontation on the crucial 
rail link to the Millennium 
Dome was farther heightened 
as the project chief executive 
said the four-day-old unoffi- 
cial stoppage could “not be 
allowed to continue”. The 


electrical contracting firm 
warned that bringing in a 

new workforce was now "an 

option". 

London Underground’s 
chief executive. Denis Tunni- 
c liffe. warned that strikes and 
poor productivity could mean 
that the £3 billion Tube exten- 
sion — which is already 18 
months late and heavily over 
budget — might not be com- 
pleted by next October in 
time for the Dome's opening. 

The current dispute was 
triggered when the electrical . 
contractor, Drake and Scull, 
ordered the transfer of 12 1 
union activists from London 
Bridge to another site alter 
complaints about malfunc- 
tioning fire alarms. On 
Wednesday, LU announced 


that police bad been called in 
to investigate the sabotage of 
equipment underground. 

Tony Miller, a senior shop 
steward representing the 
strikers, said yesterday that 
the damag e — cables had 
been cut on escalator safety 
systems — could not have 
been carried out by electri- 
cians because they did not 
have access to the panels 
where the cables bad been 
cut. He claimed tint the inci- 
dent was being used as part of 
a "dirty tricks propaganda 
campaign" against the 
electricians. 

"They have been trying to 
provoke the workforce in 
preparation for a massive 
attack, because they know 
they are not going to get the 


job done in time and they 
need someone to blame,” he 
said. 

Paul Corby, a senior official 
of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union 
— which has formally repudi- 
ated the illegal walkout — 
yesterday met stewards repre- 
senting the electricians and 
urged them to use established 
negotiating procedures to 
resolve the dispute. 

An AEEU source said last 
night that any move to lock 
out the workers would lead to 
a major industrial confronts- ; 
; tion In an industry wbere 
other electricians would be 
unlikely to cross picket lines i 
and the necessary level of I 
police security would be very 
high. “Sackings wouldn't get | 


the transport link built" he 
said. j 

Mr Miller said that all sug- 
gested compromises over the i 
disputed transfers — such as 
selecting those to be moved | 
on the basis of length of time 
on the job or asking for volun- 
teers — had been rejected by 
managers. 

But Cliff Mumm, project 
chief executive, rejected the 
claim that the dispute was 
linked to safety and said there 
were "very real concerns” 
about the productivity of the 
workers, who can earn £1.000 
for a 66-hour week on the site. 

Chris Raven, Drake and 
Scull's project director, was 
yesterday quoted as saying 
this was the "crunch time” 
for tbe Jubilee Line Exten- 


sion. Although “at this stage 
we don't want to employ 
people who have to walk 
across picket lines”, he said, 
“bringing more staff on site is 
an option”. 

AEEU officials argue that 
much of the industrial con- 
flict on the underground ex- 
tension has built up because 
of LlTs decision at the start of 
the project not to sign a spe- 
cific union agreement — as is 1 
usual on major construction 
sites — and to rely instead on 
market forces and standard 
industry procedures. 1 

But LU counters that the 
electricians would have used 
their Industrial muscle in a j 
tight skilled-labour market 
whatever agreements had 
been signed. i 


E xporters may have 
cursed the soaring 
pound last year but the 
prospect of cheap foreign 
breaks tempted a record num- 
ber of UK travellers abroad. 

Figures published today by 
the Office for National Statis- 
tics show that Britons 
■16 million trips overseas last 

year and spent £16-9 billion. 

the highest amount recorded. 
The average traveller spent £36 
a day. 

France was the most popular 
destination for British tour- 
ists, attracting 13 per cent of 
visits, followed by Spain and 
then tbe Republic of Ireland. 

Central mid South America 
are the new “in" destinations. 
Visits to the region rose by 
25 per cent to 257,000. Much of 
this was accounted for by a 


rise of almost 60 per cent in 
trips to Mexico, which at- 
tracted 113,000 visits & tan Brit- 
ans Last year. 

The strength of sterling did 
force tourists to economise on 
trips to Britain. Although the 
number of visits made by for- 
eigners rose to a record 25-5 
million, spending stalled at 
£12 billion, just below its 1996 
level. 

The increase in spending by 
UK residents on trips abroad 
and. the slight foil in spending 
by foreig n ers resulted in a re- 
cord travel deficit of 
£4.7 billion. 

Of the 46 million Visits 
abroad made by the British, 29 
million were holidays, seven 
million were business trips 

and six million journeys to see 

friends and relatives. 

There were five million day 
trips. 84 per cent of which were 
to France. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia £54 
Austria 19.00 
Belgium 55.97 
Canada 2.51 
Cyprus 0.00 
Denmark 1037 
Finland 8327 
France 9,08 


Germany 2.7089 
Greece <58.48 
Hong Kom 1238 
India 71.009 
Ireland 1.0817 
Israel 8317 
Italy 2.694 


Malaysia 837 
Malta 0.81 
Netherlands 3.0455 
New Zealand 3.02 
Norway 12.12 
Portugal 278.89 
Saudi Arabia 6.15 


Supplied 0 y NmtWeat (extruding rupee. 


Singapore 2.60 

South Africa I® 

Spain 299.33 
Sweden 13.17 
SwftMrtondira 

Turtey 472,780 

USA 1-8226 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 5 

on economic reform and employment drive 


Mark Atkinson 

Economics Correspondent 



RITAIN and Ger- 
many last night 
.took the historic 
I step of setting up a 
Joint body to look 
at ways of creating new jobs 
and reforming the economy. 

The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, made his announce- 
ment about ah Anglo-German 
working group following the 
first meeting with his Ger- 
man counterpart, Oskar La- 
fontaine. 

But Mr Brown went out of 
his way to dispel the notion 
that he had signed up for an 
Old Labour-style tax-and- 
spend agenda by stressi 
that he would oppose any 
moves which, would rglse 
business costs. 

Be also underlined bis op- 
position to European Union 
tax harmonisation, seen by 
many as the next step 
towards fhU co-ordination of 
economic policies after Janu- 
ary's launch of the enro. 

Speaking outside 11 Down- 
ing Street after more than an 
hour of talks, Mr Brown said 
the discussions had been 
“cons tru c tiv e” tint added that 
tax harmonisation was one of 
the Issues upon which the UK 
and Germany took a “differ- 
ent view”. s’ .. 

Conservative accusations of 
a larch to the left by the Gov- 
ernment, to keep m step with 
the shift in power on the Con- 
tinent following the Social 
Democratic Party's victory in 
the Gerfnan elections, sur- 
faced after lastmonth’s Infor- 
mal EUsa^ifln. Austria. 

BU l^tefeeiitbusSasticaUy 
backed FwiKafcfermaii plans 
for a e^edttiated ^art to 
stinxujategrbwfh, harmonise 
tax rates and set minimum 
social standards. 

Since , then the Government 
has sought to distance itself 
from the perception of a 
return to taxand spend. 

Yesterday, the Treasury 
continued to attempt to main- 


tain a positive attitude 
towards Europe outside Euro- 
pean Monetary Union with- 
out compromising its more 
market-oriented economic 
agenda. It stressed that the 


Anglo-German group would 
limit itself to joint action on 
competition policy, venture 
capital, creating better condi- 
tions for entrepreneurs and 
research, and progressing em- 
ployment action plans. 

Mr Brown believes that em- 
ployment reform and compet- 
itive markets are the best way 
forward in Europe, not extra 
regulation and artificial at- 
tempts to boost jobs. 

The terms of reference of 
the working group and its 
composition have yet to be fi- 
nalised but it is expected to 
include offi cials from both the 
UK and German finance 
ministries. 

As a demonstration of his 
commitment to economic 
reform, Mr -Brown used the 
meeting to highlight the Im- 
portance Britain attaches to 
new procedures under which 
the member states produce 
annual progress reports on 
action to improve the func- 
tioning of product and capital 
markets. 

Britain plans to present Its 
first report at the next meet- 
ing of EU finance ministers, 
on December 1 . 

In a speech to the Institute 
of Economic Affairs, the 
shadow chancellor Francis 
Maude said: “In public, the 
Government talka about safe- 
guarding our national inter- 
est, and of its belief in enter- 
prise. But in private, they are 
following their “new Euro- 
pean way 1 to tax; to regulate, 
and to. spend. 

“The ^Goverament is hot a 
passive victim of Europe 
lurching leftward, it is a drtv 
tag force behind it 
“Their attitude to the elec- 
torate in all of this is one of 
not in. front Of the chil dren. 
Their. Grand European Plan 
to tax, regulate and spend will 
apply even to countries that 
stay out of the Euro. 



i 


Chancellor Gordon Brown announced the Anglo-German initiative after miwHng his German counterpart, Oskar Lafontatoe, at 11 Downing Street 
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Poor nations win 
$20.5bn of hope 


Donors give new 
loan scheme an 
easy ride, writes 
AlexBruvnmer 


P rospects for the 
world’s poorest 
countries . received a 
lift last. night when donor 
notions, led by the United 
States and Britain, agreed 
to establish a new 
$20.5 billion lending facil- 
ity to alleviate poverty. 

Approval of the measure 
at a donors' meeting In Co- 
penhagen comes as demand 
for cheap loan facilities is 
rising sharply as a result of 
the crisis in emerging-mar- 
ket economies — notably in 
Asia. It is . estimated that 
20 million people .have 
moved below, the poverty 
line in East Asia as a result 
of the latest global eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The International Devel- 
opment Association (IDA), 
which will distribute the 
cash, is an efifehoot of the 
World Bank and some of 
the funds are expected to be 
used in conjunction with 
debt-relief programmes in 
the poorest countries. 

Uganda, the first country 
to receive debt forgiveness 
under the programme for 

hlghly-lndebted countries, 
has received some IDA 
loans already from a previ- 
ous ftcilfty. 

The new three-year , lend- 
ing facility has proved 
much less politically trou- 


blesome than predecessors. 
The last replenishment was 
delayed for years as a 
result of American pay- 
ments arrears, which have 
now been cleared. 

It is understood that the 
British government played 
a key role in putting 
together the new facility by 
su bstan tially increasing 
the UK’s contribution. 

The new lending facility 
will focus on four main 
areas: 

• Investment in people by 
focusing on social .sectors 
including primary educa- 
tion (especially for girls), 
clean water, health ser- 
vices, nutrition and social 
protection. 

• In an effort to combat 
corruption, recipients will 
have- to demonstrate that 
they have accountable and 
transparent public institu- 
tions so that the cash ends 
up in the right hands. 

• Loans win be focused on 
reforms that promote 
labour-intensive growth, 
benefiting the poorest sec- 
tions of society. 

• All projects must include 
environmental objectives 
and be in keeping .with the 
national and global regula- 
tory frameworks. 

About 50 per cent of the 
new funds will go to the 
poorest countries in Africa, 
although it also is recog- 
nised that the greatest con- 
centration of poverty is to 
Asia, particularly India. 

There will also be efforts 

j ensure that some assis- 
tance is availiable in East 
Asia. 
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European trace called in 
battle of the blue chips 

allow other exchanges to join 
the alliance, their move origi- 
nally provoked French fury 
accompanied by threats to de- 
velop a rival network. Offi- 
cials from other exchanges 
also expressed scepticism 
about the Anglo-Gerpaan 
move. : 

However,- yesterday's ait 
nouncement from Mr StrSmss- 
TTahn was accompanied by 
the hews that Paris will host a 
meeting of the leaders of the 
main European exchange 
Paris. London, Franki 

Bmsseils,. Amsterdam, Mflan. 

Madrid, Stockholm arid 
Zurich — next week. 

A spokesman for the frank--, 
furt bourse welcomed the 
prospect of closer links with 


OTOCK exchanges jester- 
wday c a ll e d a truce in the 
struggle over , the shape of 
pan-European trading of blue 
chip stocks in the wake of the 
introduction, of the single 
currency. 

The French finance minis- 
ter, Dotninique Strauss-Kahn. 
announced that the French 
bourse - would join the aft lance 
set up by the London and 
Frankfurt -stock exchanges 
and unveiled in July. 

The a n n o u nc em en t marks a 
sign i fica n t shift in attitudes 
in France. • 

Though London and Frank- 
fort indicated they Would 
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Sentinel of the past ... the American Air Museum at Duxford. Cambridgeshire, which last night won the Stirling Award 
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Bird of war in a n awa rd-winning cage: inside the American 
Air Museum at Doxfbrd photograph; martin argles 
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Guardian Crossword No 21.437 


Set by Mercury 


a a ■ ■ ■ 


Across 


1 People from Job Centre 
turned up in town (3) 

5 Head waiter gets at you in the 
exit (3,3) 

9 Ther USA supplier of 
dictionaries (8) 

19 Hidden inside was a 
cnjmblingbone(6) 

12 Instant divorce supporter 

(5.6) 

IB Something you gat down 
from (5) 

17 Ambush a student in other 
words, during the Interval 
(3A4) ' 

18 Simple-minded people lave 
taking foreign money into 
pubs (9) 

19 Imagine a beastly mother 
about to enter (5) 

20 Not believing that ICt safe is 

fixed (ID 

24 Cotoued ring on cooker (6) 

29 Very attractive way to win a 
boxing match? (8) 

26 Squeeze through with a small 
child (8) 

27 Says one objects to arnoybg 
things, including rubbish (8) 

CfiOBaWOBD SOLUTION 21 ,430 


Down 


1 Pie nses at cooked food shop 
(HJ) 

2 Ruling out reducing LP 
distribution (IQ) 

3 Smallest article n case ts 
taken out (5) 

4 To run cable car then needed 
permission (5,7) 

0 A strip performed in ft will be 
uninhibited! (9) 

7 Monster function upset 
soldiers (4) 

8 Large book given to 
crossword compiler (4) 

11 My one exotic spider is a 
good souce of income (5,7) 

13 Appeared with a mongrel 
found by accident (4,6) 

14 Fires caused terrible mist 
dead In the centre of America 

m 

16 Figure of rector wanting other 
ranks’ fish (9) 

21 implied a spiteful woman's 
upset by sex appeal (5) 

22 Cereal firm requiring very 
many hands? (4) 

23 Caught a man with a seat 
after a peaty (4) 
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